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The Farms, 


Some Notes by the Way. 


The Crops—During a brief visit to Mar- 
shall we had an opportunity of taking a rail- 
road glance at the wheatfields between this 
city and that place. Nearly all the fields 
which we saw seemed to have passed through 
the winter season and come out in a very 
promising condition. The season fcr the 
past month has beeu rather dry, and on some 
of the light soils, the color of the crop is 
sometimes brown, but afew days of warm 
weather and spring rains would make it,start 
with wonderful vigor, as it is in first rate con- 
dition. One particular point we noticed asa 
good sign, that we heard no comp'‘aints of 
the condition of the crop. Nove had been 
frozen out, and it was looking on all sides as 
well as could be desired. 

The Tillotson Stock-—-H A. Tillotson has 
Farmer Boy, the son of Orpheus from Viola. 
This bull is now a year and nine months old, 
and isin fair growing condition, He has 
been well taken care of, and is doing credit 
nut only to the owner and breeder but also 
to the premium awarded by the State Society. 
He has much the style of his sire, but is not 
so dark a roan, His quality is inherited, 
and proving almost as excellent as that of Or- 
pheus himself. When we state that his 
weight at the present time is fourteen hundred 
pounds, and that he has ne appearance of be- 
ing overfed, it will be known by stock men 
that he isa pretty good yearling. His head 
is very fine, and his chest is both wide and 
deep, inclined to be a little heavy in the neck, 
but with a good level back, coming out very 
well at the tail. Mayflower, a large, red cow 
formerly owned by M. L. Brooks,of Northville 
was shown, and is in calf to Mr. Brooks’ im: 
ported John O’Gaunt. She had a very fine 








six months’ calf in the yard that was a beauty, 
This calf was by John O’Gaunt also, and if it 
is a specimen of his stock we are satisfied 
that heis going to make his mark in this sec- 
tion of country. We have seldom seen a 
handsomer head and body than this little 
heifer presented, and her skin was rich and 
velvety at could be desired. 

At S. P. Wormley’s, we found also a white 
heifer that attracted attention at once, and 
the moment our eyes lit upon it we asked the 
proprietor where he got it, and the answer 
was from Crippen’s Orpheus. This bull is 
leaving his traces where he has been used, and 
there is no mistaking his stock. It will com- 
pare well in quality, and general character 
with any stock we have yet seen. 

Mr. Wormley is a great breeder of fine 
poultry. We sawin his yard a very large 
number of the very finest bred Bramah fowls, 
and he keeps no other sort. Those who 
want good fowls of this variety could not get 
a supply from a better place. But he has a 
variety of fowl! that is much superior to this, 
and which it is difficult to get good sure bred 
—these are Grade Wild Turkeys, Two gob- 
blers which he had in the yard were three 
quarters wild, and displayed a magnifficent 
plumage, and when the sun glanced on it the 
iridescent hues of gold, azure, green, bronzo 
and violet, were dazzling and most beautiful. 
These birds also grow to great size and 
weight, Several of last spring’s pullets were 
very easily fatted up at Christntas last to 
thirty and thirty-two pounds weight. ‘These 
birds thus fed are not very wild, but remain 
round the yard after once accustomed to it.— 
Mr. Wormley last January presented us with 
a cock of his own breeding, that we have 
turned out, and have found him perfectly 
tame; he k.eps close to the house with his 
mates, au.( he is a grand bird, but has a few 
traces of the wild habit. Sometimes he will, 
when chased, lie down in a hollow, or in some 
nook of the fence, lay his head close to the 
ground, and unless almost trodden upon, he 
will not start up, nor will it be known where 
.e is. Mr. Wormley has one pure bred wild 
uen bird, and all his other hens are high bred 
crosses of the wild Turkey, ranging from 
three quart rs to seven eighths. 

Ayrshire Stock.—The readers of the Farm 
ER will recollect that about two years ago we 
called attent'on to some very fine bred Ayr- 
shire stock that had been brought into the 
vicinity of Marshall, and a bull was mention- 
ed as a particularly good animal of that breed: 
We saw some of his calves, from the common 
cows of the country, and they are proving 
to be quite an improvement. Col. Dickey has 
one at his place that shows as fine a develop- 
ment for milk as can be seen in any animal of 
her age. Mr. C. T. Gorham has also a re- 
markably fine heifer out of his unequalled 
milk cow. We were informed also that this 
Ayrshire bull was highly thought of by all 
who had tried the effects of this cross, and 
that it was so far an improvement. 

Admiration—The horse which Dr. A. L. 
Hays of Marsball has brought isto Calhoun 
county with a design to improve the stock of 
that section, of course claimed our attention. 
Admiration is unquestionably a horse of high 
breeding. He has not yet shed all his colt’s 
teeth, so tkat he bas time to expand. He 
stands now close to sixteen hands high, pos- 
sibly somewhat under that standard. His 
color is a very bright clear bay, with deep 
black mane and tail. His mane is fine, and 
rather full, and his tail is long and sweeping. 
His head is remarkably fine, broad across the 
eyes which are prominent, with a good muz- 
zlv ; the jaws clean and beautifully cut up 
under the throat, and joined handsomely on to 
the neck Fora horse but four years old he 
shows a magnificent depth and width of chest, 
which is particularly roomy. He stands low 
on his fore legs, which are short, well made, 
and very muscular. His shoulder is rather 
upright, and his back is long, but he is strong 
over the loin and carries out his form straight 
to the tail which is set high and level with his 
back. He is well qua:tered and shows great 
evidence of strerfgth. He is evidently got 
well up for the very purpose he has hereto- 
fore been used, namely for getting hunter 

stock. When standing he covers much 
jameary heing long and low, with a very deep 





body. His action either walking or trotting 
is elegant light and springy, and his whole ap- 
pearance betokens a horse of much energy, 
high breeding and great endurance with a 
constitution that will wear like iron. 





Cheese Making at the Williams Dairy. 


Last week we gave the general results 
gathered from the tables of statistics kept by 
General Williams in his diary of the prodac- 
tion of his herd of milk cows. We now copy 
the rules he follows in the preparation of 
cheese. 

How to cure Rennets.—The calf should 
be killed twelve hours after nursing the cow. 
Take the rennet out and turn it, scrape it 
with the back of a knife, which cleans it suf- 
ficiently. Then put in about a handful of 
salt in the inside, rub salt thoroughly on 
the out side, put in a crooked stick ani 
hang it up to dry, in a very dry place. 
When thoroughly dry, put them in a thick 
canvass bag so as not to be disturbed by 
flies, hang the bag in a dry place. The 
older the rennets the better they are, if kept 
properly. New vennet has the tendency to 
make a cheese huffy, light, spungy and porus, 

Another method of curing rennets is to 
put them in salt and brine sufficien ly strong 
to keep them. 

How to Prepare the Rennet for Cheese. 
—Take two rennets, put them into two gal 
lons of water, put in sufficient salt to keep 
them, say about three handfuls. Let them 
stand two days, rub them out thoroughly with 
the hands. Then turn them and rub them 
on the other side. Let them stand another 
day, and rub them out thoroughly again, and 
squeeze out all the liquor you can. Then 
put into about one quart of water, and put in 
a handful of salt. Let them stand three days, 
then rub them out thoroughly. The strength 
is nearly or quite suspended. Throw them one 
side, then put the two liquids together, they 
are now fit for use. Put the liquor in ajug 
and cork it up. 

When the rennets are in soak if there 
should a scum arise skim it off, and add 
more salt. 

Rules to be observed in making Cheese. 
—Set the milk at 90 deg. put in rennet, suf- 
ficient to curdle in about three-fou ths of an 
hour, or a little more. When the curd will 
break across the finger, without adhering to 
it, it will answer to commence working. Take 
the dairy knite manufactured by D. G.Youngs, 
Cedarville, N. Y., cut into small squares 
both ways, let it stand until it settles so as 
to caver the whole with whey; if quite cold 
on top bring. it from the bottom with your 
hands, again commence cutting with the kaife 
moderately till quite fine, bringing the curd 
from the bottom and sides with a skimmer in 
one hand, in order to prevent cutting the vat. 
Raise the heat to about 95 deg., continue 
working till the curd is reduced to nearly the 
size of a kernel of wheat, perhaps an hour or 
more, then raise the heat to 100 or a little 
more. If sufficiently fine, let it stand, stirring 
it occasionally till the curd will squeak pretty 
smart in the teeth, or when taken in the hand 
land the whey pressed out, it will easily fly 
apart when rolled through the hands, It is 
then sufficiently cooked to let off the whey. 
Do so and salt at the rate of about 2 lbs. to 
100 Ibs. of curd. This is the rate when 
cheese is designed to be sent to market in 
from two to six weeks from the press. Cheese 
intended to be kept the season through, should 
have nearly one third more salt. The ten- 
dency of salt is to destroy the rich buttery 
properties of cheese, and no more should be 
used than is necessary to prevent it from be- 
coming strong. When partly cool, put the 
curd in the press, let it remain before turn- 
ing till it is joined or united entirely through. 
Turn it, let it remain in the press till the next 
day, take it out, place it in a moderately warm 
room, and grease sufficiently to prevent crack- 
ing, and turn every day. If not salted too 
high, and kept sufficiently warm, it will pass 
from the curd to the cheese state iv about 
two or three weeks, when it will salve down 
and epread like butter and has a pleasant 
tas'e, it is then fit for market; box and send 
forward. It is necessary the.press should 
force the whey nearly or quite entirely from 





the cheese; when that is the case the cheese 





will have a smooth rind and present a beauti- 
ful appearance, but if the whey is not well 
separated, the rind will in curing become 
wriokled and have a rough surface; such 
cheese will be more porous and more likely to 
have a bad flavor than with a close body and 
a smooth rind. When the milk is set suffi- 
cient, arnotto dissolved in lye should be added 
to give the curd acream color. In hot weath 

er the milk may be set as low as 84 or 85 deg. 
Tue richer the milk the more heat is necessary 
in cooking In the fall it may require 105 to 
110 deg. to do the work effectually. The 
bandage may be put on when turned in the 
press or after being taken out; should be 
about two inches wider than the cheese is 
deep, so as to lap over the edge an inch or 
so. Nocheese maker should be without a 
tryer, and should try his cheese occassionally 
to see if they are right. The case of sour 
milk, as sometimes happens when cheese is 
made onv in two or three days, set the milk at 
a lower temperature, according to the sourness 
of the milk, say 80, and if quite sour, lower 
still, Run the whey off as soon as the curd 
has arrived at the same firmness as that of 
sweet milk when finished. Should it become 
hard, as it will if not wheyed off soon enough, 
salt less than the above rules prescribe. 

The above rules are not to to be rigidly 
adhered to in all cases, but may and should 
sometimes be varied, as the good sense of the 
cheese maker may determine. 

To the above we find the following addi- 
tional remarks, the result of personal observa- 
tion. 

1. When the milk has changed, the cheese 


made from it should be turned in the press as | 


soon as possible, or the cloth will stick, and 
tear the cheese to pieces. 

2 Milk strainers should be boiled out and 
rubbed on a washboard once each week. They 
should also be rinsed in cold water and wash- 
ed out in two or three waters, and scalded 
every day. 

3. A cheese should be turned over when 
taken out of the press, and set on the side 
that was uppermost when in the press. It 
should be greased on the top only the first 
day, and all over the second day. 

4. In cool weather the temperature of the 
cheese room should be warmed before the 
cheese is turned and greased. 

5. To make the cheese smooth and prevent 
the cloths from sticking, turn the cheese in 
about thirty minutes after it is put in the 
press. 

6. When the cheeses are from fifteen to 
twenty days old, the cheese should be well 
rubbed with the hand, and as little grease as 
possible used in rubbing and greasing them. 
The tables on which they are placed to be 
rubbed, should be kept most scrupulously 
clean, and free from crumbs or dust. 

During the month of June the follow- 
ing are the results of the observations made: 

1. The temperature of the atmosphere at 
the time of setting the milk ranged from 46 
degrees to 78, but the greater part of the 
time the range was from 58 to 66. 

2. The temperature of the milk when first 
milked ranged from 94 to 99 degrees, but the 
average temperature was generally 94 to 96. 
When set the tempera‘ure of the milk was 
generally 88 to 90, and the temperature when 
scalded was 100 to 104, but for the greatest 
number of days 102 was the average. 

8. The time occupied in heating the milk 
wag from an bour to an hour and 4» half, and 
the time during which the milk was kept at 
the scalding cr maximum temperature was 


generally one hour. 

4. The milk beiog in quantity about 90 
gallons per day, and when taken to the cheese 
house at a temperature of 94 degrees, 14 
pounds of ice were used to reduce it to the 
temperature at which it was set, viz. 87 or 88 
degrees. 
Early Potatoes. 

Take early Junes, or some other good early 
variety of smallish size, about the 15th or 
20th of March; place them in the hot-bed as 
you would pack eggs in oats, as closely to- 
gether as possible and about one inch be- 
neath the surface of the soil; in some 20 to 
30 days they will be sprouted sufficiently to 
remove to the open ground, which can be 
done by carefully separatiog them form each 
other, care being taken, however, not to break 
them from the to; and you can safely 
calculate on f on good ripe escalents 
in two months from the setting of the plants. 





Another Horse for St. Joseph County. 


Farenv Jonnsrons— Dear Sir: Isend you 
a description of a stallion called Flushing Boy, 
purchased of A.O.Jennings,O. by acompany of 
farmers and others interested in improving 
the stock of horses in our county, at the head 
of which stands the Hon. E. S. Moore & son, 
A. G. Moore of Three Rivers, St. Joseph Co., 
Michigan. 

Flushing Boy is four years old next June, a 
beautifal ebony brown, nearly sixteen hands 
high, of powerful bone and muscle, of beauti- 
ful symmetry, and with a grace of action 
rarely if ever excelled. His beautifal head 
and ear, fine, pleasant hazel eye, long lofty 
neck, waving silky black mane and tail, deep 
chest, slanting and well placed shoulder, and 
long hip with precisely the right angle, form- 
ing a short strong back. All these with his 
pleasant disposition and graceful easy action 
make him one of the finest colts I have ever 
seen. 

With such horses as this, Vermont Hero, 
Zingaro, and other fine horses for stock, we 
hope to keep pace with the age. 

My excuse for writing the above is the in- 
terest you seem to take in the welfare of the 
farmer and the improvement of our stock and 
State in general. 

Ihave no doubt Mr. Moore will furnish 
you witha pedigree of which Flushing Boy 
has a good one, (being closely connected by 
blood with the best horses of the age) and 


such as will please 
EVERY ADMIRER. 
Three Rivers, March, 26th 1860. 


A Hint About Roads in the Spring. 


J. Mears in the Boston Cultidator, ob- 
serves: 

Road-making is of two kinds—building, or 
constructing new roads and repairing those 
already made. As the time bas arrived when 
we should be up and doing, I will confine my- 
self to the latter. 

Assuming that the roads in November 
last, or at the setting in of the frost, were of 
good form, viz., the cross or transverse sec- 
tion represented by a pair of rafters having 
an elevation of not more than one foot at 
the centre, to 33 feet width, with straight and 
right lines, not curved—the Jongitudinal seo- 
tion not level, but having a pitch of about 
one foot in 130 feet—the whole smooth and 
compact, On the coming out of frost in the 
spring, this surface becomes corrugated, or 
deeply ratted by wheels drawn through it; 
the water stands in these ruts or is driven 
through them by the wheels, or runs from 
the top of the hills to the flats below, where 
it stands, softening the material into mud 
deepening the ruts and obstructing travel une 
til it evaporates, and then the tread of the 
cattle and roll of wheels consolidates this 
corrugated surface, or system of water-tight 
gutters, so that the next rain floods them, and 
repeats the process, until the surveyor tips on 
his cartload of gravel, spreading it around 
the heap, say three inches on the ridges, and 
seven or eight on the ruts, where it looks 
smooth and nice until a heavy team cuts then 
out, and leaves the road worse than before.— 
Such things have been ; but “We would show 
unto you a more excellent way.” 

A stitch in time has saved nine so long, that 
we now say it will save ten. Therefore, as 
the frost is comiug out, let the surveyor in- 
spect his roads, let off the water frum the 
ruts to the side gutters, and from the hills, 
and when the gravel hardens after the frost is 
out, diligently apply a heavy barrow, attached 
to the transom-bolt of a pair of forward 
wheels, and a scraper, likewise, and in this 
way pass over to the gee side of the rutted 
track, coming back on the haw side, and pick 
off the stones. ‘Three men, with two yoke 
of oxen, will press four miles a day and put 
it in fine order, at one-tenth the expense often 
laid out to get a poor road, for a shorter 
time. Try it, and we will talk again of this 
matter, for there is no reason why the mater- 
ial replaced in April should not be as good as 
it was in November. 


gar The St. Joseph Traveller states that 
efforts are being made to form an agricultur- 
ali society in the northern part of Berrien 
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Fatting Cattle and Steaming Food. 


Eprror MrouieaNn Farmer:—Sir,—A com 
respondent in your issue of March 8d says: 
The question is often asked him if he can 
make it pay to feed cattle during the winter, 
and he answers, yes; that he has made it pay 
for the last six winters. 


Now the same question is often asked me, 
and I have always answered no. Therefore 
when I saw Mr. Cobb’s remarks I naturally 
figured a little to see if he or I was mistaken, 
or if I had been losing while my neighbor 
had beea making money. I think you will 
admit that my barns, sheds, yards, racks and 
boxes are as convenient as I could well got 
them, yet I am perfectly satisfied that Iqn- 
variably lose money when I attempt to 
make beef on corn. Let us take Mr. Cobb’s 
figures which unfortunately are much too 
meagre, and see how much he probably makes. 
Suppose his cattle weigh 1200 pounds when 
he buys them in the fall, and that he feeds, as 
he says, eight quarts of corn per day per head, 
puts them up the first of October and turns 
them off the firstof March, We will take 
the prices of this winter in this market: 

Acct, 


Dr. To 1 steer 1200 pounds, 2c per pound.. $24.00 
To 8 geet corn per dey. 50 days 
ma Pp 


ing 86% bu cora, erbu... 19.54 
To 13¢ tons timothy hay, $8 perton... 12.00 
Total cost ...ccccccccseccce + $55.54 
Contra Or. 
By 1400 pounds beef at 83¢c live weight .......+. $49.00 


Allowing the manure will pay for the labor, 
the above leaves him $6.54 behind, admit- 
ting he can make the animal gain 200 pounds 
in the five months, which I think very ques- 
tionable. Corn has brought 53 cents and 
upwards the most of the winter, and beef is 
now worth 33 for the best. I have fed my 
cattle various ways, corn meal clear, meal 
mixed with cut hay or straw, and meal steam- 
ed, and I cannot get those figures to reverse 
themselyes. My plan now is to stable my 
cattle at the usual time, and feed hay with, 
say one pint to one quart of meal per day, 
turn them into the first grass and sell about 
the fifteenth of June. Will not Mr. Cobb 
tell us his plan and give his figures more at 
length ? 

And while on the subject I will answer the 
query of a correspondent who asked of Mr. 
Heydenburk as to how far he can carry steam 
and have it effective, and what the loss is. 
I have a common steam boiler, ten feet long, 
placed two hundred and twenty feet from my 
barn, and leading from the boiler to the bara, 
a three-fourth iron pipe leading to a large 
box made of two inch plank, matched, and so 
made that it can be tightened by driving 
wedges, as steam is a terrible thing to season 
wood. At the lower end of the pipe I have 
acock to let off the water which has con- 
densed in the pipe. One and a half pounds 
of steam in the boiler reaches the barn in 
three minutes, throwing out about two quarts 
of water. Now for the way it works. I fill 
my feed box at night with what I want to 
steam, go to the boiler to make my fire, and 
let on the steam, when sufficient has accumu- 
lated, and leave it leaving the arch filled with 
wood, In the morning the box is filled with 
food thoroughly cooked and warm. Cattle 
do not eat it well at first, for say two or three 
days; after that they will show jast as much 
repugnance to anything else, except hay. I 
have been feeding sheep mainly this winter, 
and could not get them to touch it. 

In carrying steam as I do, I have to be 
careful to open the lower cock in my pipe 
and let off all the condensed steam, for which 
purpose the pipe must be laid with sufficient 
fall for the water all to ran to the cock. 
Mine has never frozen, but much care has to 


be used. 
Yours truly, 
F. E. WALBRIDGE. 
Kalamazoo, March 9th, 1860, 


As the writer observes, his “yards, racks, 
and barns” are well divided, and very conveni- 
ent. It is some three years since we were 
at his place, and he was then preparing to put 
in the steam boiler of which he speaks. He 
has therefore had three winters’ experience 
with it since that time, in its management: 
In the above communication however, we are 
not informed how he uses his steam appa. 
ratus, so far as regards the preparation of the 
food he steams. In what form is the food 
when he puts it in the steam box. Does he 
steam his hay with his corn? Is the corn 
ground or whole? If he steams hay, corn- 
stalks, or other substances with meal, does he 
cut the article before he places it in the box? 
Has he compared the weekly or monthly in- 
crease of cattle or other stock fed on steamed 

food, with their increase on the same kind 
and amount of food fed unsteamed? Hag 
he used roots in feeding? These are ques- 
tions relative to the use of the steam appara. 


cultural community are much intezested iv 
at present. There are also two or three other 
points relative to the feeding of cattle which 
are worth attention. Mr. Cobb, it will be 
noted in his communication, lays much stress 
on the selection of cattle to be put up for 
winter feeding operations. In some instances 
two year olds have been taken and fed ad 

vantageously, in others the most money has 
been made from four year olds, that have 
been sold when coming five. Here is a point 
which seems to be unsettled, namely, at what 
age is it most profitable to put up steers for 
fattening purposes? Take a class of two 
year old steers, that will be three years old in 
spring, and as they are generally picked up, 
they will not average over 1000 pounds live 
weight, and hardly that. Kept for six months, 
these cattle have not stamina enough in them 
to increase, even with good keeping, over 150 
or 200 pounds during the time they are fed 
from November till April. Then take a class 
of three year olds that will average 1200, 
their increase will hardly go over the amount 
set by Mr. Walbridge. Again let us take a 
lot of four year o!ds. Will the interest on 
the original price, the cost of food, and the 
cost of taking care of them, be paid back at 
the end of five months’ feeding better than 
by using two or three year olds, for that pur- 
pose? Here is the gist of the meaning of 
the word “selection,” and it is in this that 
the practical skill of the feeder comes into 
operation. Some animals will ripen as quick 
at two year o'd, as others will at four or five. 
Others cannot b2 made to ripen at that age, 
profitably. They will get into good condi- 
tion with good feeding, but they will not pay 
as well to fatten at three years of age. For 
they will not make beef as fast as they will 
when they get a year or two more of age, and 
only the experienced eye and hand can tell 
this. It is, in reality, a very unsettled ques-: 
tion as yet, at what age it is most profitable 
to buy and put up cattle for fattening pur 

poses, though the choice is generally given to 
age between three and five years, 





Economy. 


Mr. Epiror:—In reading your paper, I 
noticed an article headed, “Economy &c.” 
above the signiture of E. T. Bryan. Hig 
calculations and figures are no doubt correct, 
if his theory was only so. He seems to 
place but little value on clover tops as man- 
ure for wheat, and says; “ At this age of ag- 
riculture, it is a conceded fact, &c.” I would 
like to know who by; I am sure the numbers 
must be “ few and far between.” At Jeast 
his system practiced in western New York 
would make hard times in earnest. Farmers 
have tried both ways; and those who have 
cut their clover and plowed merely the sod 
under have gradually, in time, worn their 
land out, and at last have had to resort to 
other manures at a heavy expense. Now I 
have become satisfied that the clover tops 
contain about two-thirds of the amount of 
fertiliving properties, and the roots nearly 
one-third, and that it is the cheapest, and 
most econemical manure for us to use at pre- 
sent on our wheat lands Now your corres 
pondent points to the saving of $12,07 the 
value of the clover hay; but let us look at 
the subject carefully, and see if the cutting 
and gale is not a dead loss instead of gain — 
The wheat plant is a great lover of ammonia 
(nitrogen and hydrogen); and a bushel of 
wheat must have five pounds of nitrogen. A 
crop of clover equal to oneton of hay, con- 
tains about forty pounds of nitrogen, and 
such a crop plowed in would give an increase 
of eight bushels over the normal produce of 
the soil, to say nothing of the clover roots, 
which, as I have said, are equal to nearly balf 
the crop of clover, and thus making on the 
whole an increase of twelve bushels, which 
would amount to $12,00 gain according to 
your correspondent’s value per bushel; almost 
equal to his gain by the sale of hay, and still 
you will perceive, that I have reckoned only 
one ton of clover to an acre, whereas ke has 
two, which ought to make an addition of 
eight bushels more, and its effect will be felt 
somewhat another year. However, we have 
found that clover alone will not keep up the 
fertility necessary for a long course of wheat 
crops, for we find that a ton of clover con- 
tains about 960 Ibs of oxygen and 730 Ibs of 
carbon beside the ammonia spoken of, which 
would, by accumulating in tho soil for a series 
of years, produce “too much, straw,” especial. 
ly on soils in which there is not ap abundance 
of lime. How can this be remedied? We 
have fonnd that by adding animal manure, 
will do it. 

Plowing in clover is the best thing we can 
afford to do; and in a few years, when by this 
means the straw grows too rank, we will have 
spare capital to invest in more stock and arti- 


tus, that are of interest, and which have a| ficial food. And as to selling hay I have 
bearing on that gubject, and which the agri.| found it to be e very bad policy, but consume 





it on the farm and by every means save all 
the manure. For when a farm is “ going 
down hill,” as the saying is; it is an “up hill 
business ” to fetch it back. 

It must be remembered however, that I 
am speaking strictly on wheat lands. If there 
are soils that are not sure for wheat, I would 
agree with Mr. Bryan to keep them in grass 
so long as they produce a good growth, 
however, with an occasional top dressing of 
manure, if not needed for spring crops. He 
speaks of “one acre of green clover grass, 
that would, when cured, make two tons of 
hay, if put in one pile, in a green state, and 
become well composted, would not make more 
than two loads of manure.” It must be re- 
membered that there is a great difference in 
the quality of manures; that one load of such, 
or hay manure, or aight soil, is worth five or 
six loads of barn yard manure; besides put- 
ting it in a pile to rotis ruinous policy; for by 
fomenting, at least one half ot the ammonia 
and enriching gases escape, and float off in 
the air over your farm, ready to be brought 
into the harness, perhaps, by some skillful 
neighboring farmer, who has his clover and 
other ammonia-absorbing plants in his broad 
fields ready to catch and devour it; and at 
length turn it in to the soil, and at your ex- 
pense obtain the lion’s share. Perhaps you 
will say that in your new State there is not 
much need of manure, as the soil is rich 
enough; but the farmers there in future, will 
look back as they do now here, and wish they 
had kept the land up from the beginning.— 
What we want is experience and practice, 
and not to depend too much on theory. 

I fear I have trespassed too much already 
on your time and patience; being pleased so 
far with your paper, (having taken it but a 
short time) and feeling prompted to write 
from seeing the remarks of your correspond- 
ent, I thus ventured to do so. If you con- 
sider these lines of any use for your paper, 
“well and good,” if otherwise, twist them up 
into lamp lighters for your family (if you 
have one, like as your able correspondent 
mentions), where they may be of Jittle value. 


Yours Truly, 
HENRY C. ADGATE. 
East Bethany, N. Y., March 20th, 1860, 


The Chinese Yam. 


We note that the dioscorea is coming into 
more favor among the English gardeners and 
cultivators. The Messrs. Ivery exhibited at 
the London Horticultural Society’s meeting 
roots of the yam weighing 6 pounds 6 ounces, 
and 38 inches in length, the growth of a sine 
gle year. Under cultivation, it is said also 
that the yam is assuming a more globular 
shape, some specimens having been raised 
nearly round with a long and somewhat slen- 
der neck. The following is a description of 
the plan of cultivation that has been adopted 
and found to give most sat’sfactory results: 

In making and preparing the bed, a piece 
of light ground was marked out about 100 
feet long and 7 wide, and trenched 3% feet 
deep, well mixing a little good rotten manure 
as the work proceeded. When all was 
trenched, the soil on each side, to the width of 
18inches and a foot decp, was thrown on the 
top to raise the bed and allow a sufficient 
depth for the roots to grow down. After 
levelling and raking, a board was used for the 
workman to stand on and cut out a trench 
with aspade six inchesdeep. The sets were 
then planted about a foot apart, from centre 
to. centre, which admitted six sets across the 
bed, the board turned over, and a similar 
trench made one foot from the other, and so on 
until the bed was finished. The sets were cut 
from five to six inches long, and no difference 
was found in the produce from sets cut from 
the top, the middle, or the bottom of the 
roots. A considerable quantity were propa 
gated from cuttings the previous year, the 
small tubers of which were preserved in send 
during the winter and planted on a portion 
of the bed; the produce of these were much 
smaller than the others, not weighing on an 
average more than 12 oz. each, the others 2 
tbs,, some 33 Iba. This form of the bed ad- 
mits of the most ready way of taking up the 
tubers; a trench four feet wide and four &e is 
dug at one end, end a careful man can take 
them all out without the least damage. The 
bed was made early in April. 

Bones. . 

It is stated that the Messrs. Coe & Co., of 
Roxbury, Mass., annually work up thirty-five 
hundred tons of bones, collected in Boston 
and vicinity. From these bones are manu- 
factu‘ed bone meal and superphosphate of 
lime, the latter selling at $45 per ton for ma- 
nuring purposes. We think such an estab- 
lishment might do a good business in this va- 
riety, there being any quantity of the raw 
material, the only point is that but few farm- 
ers would feel justified in making a purchase 











of manure at such.a rate, although it was sure 


Clay and Lime Composts. 


An English writer says, * a compost manure 
of clay and lime is very generally accessible 
to the farmer; and the results of its action 
as a top dressing on grass lands, and asa 
manure on arable sands, are certaia and dur 
able, almost beyond any other substance that 
js used in the first case of application. Com- 
posts of lime and earth are very superior in 
effect to lime itself, in inferior soils, and oa 
grass lands the duration exceeds any other 
top-dressing.” 

Before treating of the compost made of 
the articles clay and lime, we will first treat 
of clay, and its construction, and then of lime. 


Clay is a mixed body, mostly composed of 
alumina, sulphuric acid, and water. It is 
found in vast beds in the alluvial deposit of 
the tertiary formation, of which chalk, or the 
most recent condition of lime, forms the basis 
and is much mixed with other bodies in dif 
ferent states and combinations. The prevail. 
ing color is brown or reddish brown, yellow, 
and sometimes bluish; sandy, gravelly, often 
solid, more or less unctuous, and soft to the 
touth; often friable and dry, breaking into 
small lumps, containing more silex, and loses 
i's plasticity; and perhaps no body is found 
in a greater diversity of composition, in soils 
and in slates, and in all argillaceous forma- 
tions. It enters into all good lands—in fer 
tile soils from 9 to 15 per cent., and in barren 
lands from 20 to 40 per cent. The absence 
of it forms a soil too dry and porous, and a 
superabundance of it constitutes a soil too 
wet and cold when in a moist state, and con- 
tracts and hardens by heat into a condition 
adverse to vegetavle life. Clay is found cal- 
careous, meugre, and unctuous, effervescing 
with acids, rough and gritty, and containing 
a greater quantity of alumina. The purest 
specimen contains upwards of 60 per cent. of 
sand, and is always mixed with mineral, aui- 
mal, and vegetable substances. The alumin- 
ous base imbibes 15 times its own weight of 
water without dripping, and retains it with 
great obstinacy. 

Like other substances, the quality of the 
clay, the mode of its combination with other 
substances, and the exposure of the combined 
elements, render it a fertilizer, both in the 
simple state, and in the condition of a com 
post with other substances. When found of 
a clammy or indura:ed.texture, great difficul- 
ty is experienced in reducing the substance 
to particles that can act with and upon the 
other elements with which the contact will 
occur. But with calcareous clays, the process 
is easy. The mass is friable and crumbling, 
and tho dissolution is so fine as to allow an 
intimate incorporation with the soil. Accor 
dingly very great improvements have been ef 
fected by excavating clays of this nature, and 
laying large quantities of it on the surface of 
light lands. A moist quality has been con- 
ferred on the sandy soil, and more firmness, 
and a greater consistency. The quantity 
must be liberal—from 100 to 160 cart loads 
to an acre—and must be attentively used in 
the breaking and spreading of the pieces: 
On the other hand, ferruginous clays, aod 
those of a white sandy and gcavelly nature, 
are positively pernicious, and require to be 
mixed with substances of a better quality, to 
correct the noxious property, and also an ex- 
posure to atmospheric action, to extract and 
dissipate the hurtful efflavia. A total altera- 
tion must be acted upon the constituents be- 
fore clays of that nature can be made fertile, 
either as a cultivated soil, or as an applica- 
tion to other lands. 

Sulphuric acid in any form or combination 
is noxious to vegetable life, and in preparing 
clay for the purpose of acting as a manure, 
that hurtful ingredient must. be banished, and 
more friendly qualities introduced. The quan- 
tity of acid and water amounts to two-third 
parts of the constituents of pure clay, and 
being in combination, the destruction of both 
elements must be effected. Some body must 
be applied that will act violently and forcibly 
in disintegrating the mass of clay, in sunder- 
ing the particles, in banishing the existing 
properties, and in conferring more valuable 
qualities by means of reciprocal action and 
mutual combinations. For this pyrpose no 
better agent has yet been found than ceustic 
lime, in a state of hot cinders newly burned. 
Lime is the oxide of calcium, one of the new- 
ly discovered terrigenous metals, which con- 
tains in 100 parts about 38 of oxygen. An 
oxide isa sour pungent body, which draws 
off every volatile substance without fusing 
the primitive body; it is the circumstance or 
state of change, while calcination is the mode 
of effecting it. By the application of a vio- 
lent heat, lime loses the water of crystaliza- 
tion, and the carbonic gas is expelled, which 
in combination with the earthy base formed 
the neutral salt known by the name of car- 
bonate of lime, In the newly-burnt state it 
forms a strong caustic, and has a very power- 





to return double the amount in crop. 


ful corrosive quality, aud the alkaline charac 





ter of turning vegetable blues into green. 
After beiag exposed to the air for a determin. 
ate time, it imbibes carbonic acid gas from 
the atmosphere, and becomes mild like pound- 
ed limestone. 

Lime is a homogenous body, and will oxer- 
cise a chemical action on all substances in 
contact; for all bodies of simple constituents 


-have an aptitude to enter into combinations, 


and to effect decomposition, and the results 
will depend on the strength of the respective 
actions. The clammy and indurated clays, 
which are the most abundant, must be laid in 
an oblong heap of about six feet deep in the 
centre, and sloping at the ends, which will 
permit the carts to pass and lay the loads of 
lime upon the surface. The lime must be in 
the hottest possible state, and the clay may 
be in any form, dug from the beds of deep 
deposit, or from the surface ground of soil in 
mixture, and consequently with a portion of 
animal and vegetable matters. The heap of 
clay must be turned over, and mixed regular 

ly with the cinders of lime, in the proportion 
of two to three, and the sides of the heap 
sloping all around, in order to allow room for 
the swelling of the mass. When moisture 
touches lime in a newly calcined state, a hisse 
ing noise takes place, a swelling follows, va- 
pour arises, much heat is evolved, and light 
is emitted in dark situations, In most cases 
te water that is contained in the clay will 
dissolve the lime, if sufficfent care be used in 
mixing the heap that the lime does not lie in 
dry masses, but is touched by the clay in eve- 
ry cinder of its form. The heat that is evolved 
penetrates the harsh mass of the clay, and 
the acid and the water are expelled by its 
action, and are dissipated along with the wee 
ter of the lime, which escapes in the form of 
a vapour. The aluminous base of clay, being 
thus freed of the acid and the water which 
rendered it harsh and rigid, immediately as- 
sumes a mild gelatinous form; and being un- 
ited with the lime, which is now mild by the 
absorption of carbonic acid gas, the combina- 
tion becomes a saponaceous mass of an unc- 
tuous nature, which is loosely connected, and 
easy of decomposition. The harsh properties of 
both the constituent bodies have been expelled 
by mutual action, and milder qualities have 
succeeded. 

After the dissolution of the lime-cinders 
has been. completely effected, and no more 
heaving of the mass takes place from the 
swelling of the lime in bulk, a time may be 
allowed to remain in quietness, for the pur- 
pose of settling the combination after the 
union has been effected by the violent intes- 
tinal motions that have been provoked by the 
action of the bodies singly ard on each other. 
After remaining in a quiescent state for an 
indefinite time, the heap must be again turn- 
ed over, and the materials very intimately 
mixed by breaking the lumps, and placiag in 
the centre of the mass the substances that 
have been exposed on the outside, and con- 
sequently will be less decomposed. This 
movement of the heap will provoke new affini- 
ties, produce fresh combinations, and effect 
additional results. It must be done with 
much care in reducing the materials to fine 
particles in order to bring the bodies into 
contact in the nearest possible ultimate form, 
and at insensible distances. Unless these 
conditions be effected, no useful combinations 
will happen. 

It will depend on the state of reduction 
which the mass of materials exhibits, if it be 
necessary to turn over the heap for the third 
time: if it be finely pulverized the necessity 
will not exist, after the heap is seen to assume 
the form of a saponaceous unctuousness; for 
the beginning of this condition shows that 
the aMhities are exhausted, and that the re- 
sults of their astion are settling into the new- 
ly produced state of existence. But if the 
materials still appear to be crude and harsh, 
and if the lime still exists in the dry granulate 
ed form as it falls from the dissolved cinder, 
the heap may again be turned over with ad- 
vantage. The lime is still hot, and will emit 
caloric, which will enter into and separate the 
bodies, sunder the particles, diminish the at- 
traction for each other, and proportionally 
augment the attraction of the particles of ad- 
jacent bodies, and consequently produce com- 
binations and facilitate reciprocal unions. 


This prince’ ple shows the necessity and advan- 
tage of the frequent stirring of mixed bodies. 





A Prolific Fowl. 

Mr. W. A. Nelson, of 179 Second street, 
Detroit, has a pullet of the Bramah breed 
that commenced laying on the 15th of Do- 
cember last and up the 9th of March had laid 
seventy eggs. On the 25th March, she com- 
menced laying again, and has produced an 
egg every day since. Who can beat this? 

A French Potato. 

A new potatoe, named the Blanchard, has been 

lately introduced into the Paris market, which has 


been found far superior both in earliness, quality 
and productivenens to the best kinds grown for 
that market, 
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Bhe Garden & Orchard, 


When Should an Orchard be Pruned. 


BY T. T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 








‘At this season almost every owner of a 
plantation of fruit trees will be pretty sure to 
be asking himself the above question; and the 
practice of even intelligent cultivators is 80 
various, that the considerate querist is gene- 
rally thrown back upon his own resources 
for the decision of the question. 

As trees, to some extent, “store up,” in au- 
tumn, a supply of nutriment for the early 
spring growth, the theoretical inference would 
be that the best season for pruning is some- 
time between November andthe opening of 
buds in spring; and indeed, the months of 
Februsry and March are generally chosen for 
this purpose; partially, perhaps, because 
this is a season of comparative leisure. In 
practice, however, this season is found to be 
Objectionable, for the reason that, where in- 
cisions are made before or during severe 
weather, the wood is liable to die back, leav- 
ing a large wound, which is slow in healing; 
and, if delayed till mild weatker, the wood 
poes not harden sufficiently to prevent the 
emission of sap; which, consequently, keeps 
the wound moist, and produces decay of the 
wood, before the air is excluded by the pro- 
cess of healing. This bleeding is also believ 
ed to be very enfeebling to the tree, by rob- 
bing it of the requisite nutriment. 

From the time of the first rising of the sap 
till growth is fairly commenced, 1s, probably 
the worst possible time for the perfomauce of 
this operation; since the tree, during this sea 
son, has the greatest possible tendency to 
bleed, while the new foliage has not yet had 
time to elaborate the cambium by means of 
which the healing process is carriedon. The 
consequence is, that trees, heavily pruned at 
this season, are, not unfrequently, so enfee- 
bled as to be uuable to recover from the shock; 
while others, less seriously affected, often 
show a large patch of dead and decayed wood 
below each wound, which is a long time in 
healing, leaving the tree permanently diseased, 
and liable to be broken off at such points by 
high winds. 

To obviate these difficulties orchardists 
sometimes delay their pruning till the new 
shoots have made an inch or two of growth, 
which is usually about the beginning of June. 
At this season, of course, a large portion of 
the newly formed cambium will be lost in the 
branches cut off, and the operator may dread 
the result of baring the trank and branches 
to the now nearly vertical rays of the summer 
sun; but it is found, on the other hand, that 
the wounds, inflicted at this season, dry 
promptly, with nove of the blackened appea: 
ance of those of an earlier period; and the 
abundance of the cambium, at this sea vn, 
causes the healing process to commence :nore 
promptly, and to proceed more rapi‘ly than 
at aby previous period. 

Pruning, at this period, is, doubtless, in 
some degree, open to the objec.ion that it is 
an enfeebling process; which is also true of 
all pruning during the growing season; and, 
in an increasing ratio, as the season advances; 
and itis for this reason that we resort to sum- 
mer pruning, as a means of hastening fructifi- 
cation. 

When the pruning of an orchard has been 
conducted from year to year, with an intelligent 
reference to the ultimate wants of the trees, it 
will rarely be necessary to eliminate branches 
larger than can be removed with the knife.— 
With such trees, the incisions will be go small 
that the objections to early pruning, to a 
great extent, if not entirely, disappear; while 
the comparative leisure of that season, and 
occasionally, the saving of scions, would lead 
to its selection for that purpose; but the ex 
perience and observation of the writer have 
led him to the conclusion that, where large 
limbs are to be amputated, the process 
should always be deferred till the growing 
season. 

in pruning the cherry, this is especially 
important, as early pruning is very liable to 
occasion the emission of gum from the wound 
which isnot unfrequently followed by disease 
and ultimate death. 


New Rochelle Blackberry. 


FRIEND JonNSTONE:—A subscriber to your 
paper in Wayne Co. asks me to tell him and 
others how to cultivate this noted fruit. It 
would be much like telling him how to grow 
a bill of Indian corn, Produce good strong 
plants to start with; cut off smoothly all 
bruised roots and cut the plant down to a 
couple of good leaf-buds. Plant in good 
garden soil five feet apart each way, rather 
shallow, and cover the ground about the 
plants with rotten chip and stable manure in 
equal proportions. Set a heavy stake to 





each plant, so that. when winter comes the 
stake may be taken up and laid across the 
plant and be heavy enough to press it down 
near to the earth, and thus protect it from 
the winds. 

All the culture they need isa clean bed, 
and an occasional tying up of the leading 
canes. In March all the side branches should 
be cut back, leaving them about ten inches 
long, and the main stalk should be cut back 
about one third of the last year’s growth. 
Then set the stakes and tie up «gain. No 
suckers should be allowed to grow the first 
year, and those plants which bear fruit should 
never be allowed to produce suckers. The 
enormous yield of this variety fully repays all 
necessary care Cuas. BETTs. 





Fruit Culture in Kent County. 


We make a few extracts from the report of 
the proceedings of the meeting of farmers 
for discussion of fruit cultare at Grand Rap 
ids, as the experience in that locality is such 
as must be of value to other portions of the 
Grand River Valley. The report we find in 
the Grand River Eagle: 

Henry Stone, of Grand Rapids, remarked 
that he had changed his mind in regard to 
pears. It used to be thought that pear trees 
would not bear until they were 14 years old. 
He planted pear seeds eleven years ago; trees 
from them began to bear when eight years 
old and had continued to bear ever since.— 
He budded some of them at the ground at 
two years old, from the Disbow, (a new varie- 
ty introduced here, and so named by Dea. 
Page,) and they bore at six years after bud- 
ding. It is not safe to transplant seedlings, 
as they have but few and very small roots, ex- 
cept the tap root, which runs very deep to 
get water, which being cut off in taking up, 
makes the tree liable to die; hence he has 
resorted to root grafting, using the pear root. 
Has had good success in growing pears where 
he now resides. Soil, sand with clay about 
20 inches below the surface. Pears need the 
same soil as the hickory. The tree of the 
Disbow is healthy and thrifty; a good bearer: 
and fruit large and of a good flavor. 

Mr. Henry Aller, of Paris, had got from 
Rochester three year old standards, which 
bore the second year after planting. He 
plants the land ou which his pear trees stand 
to corn or potatoes, and forks on well rotted 
horse manure, which he esteems preferable, 
moving the tines of the fork toward the tree. 
He doe. not mulch. 

Mr. Stedman, of Walker, had had good 
success in grafting the pear on apple stock, 
but grafts so low that the pear strikes its own 
roots. Mr. Stone stated that the apple 
dwarfs the pear when thus grafted, but not so 
much as the quince. 

Mr. Blakely had found that pears did not 
succeed well with him, from the fact that the 
bark of the tree on the southwest side shrinks 
and dries up and causes the tree to decay.— 
[This might eventually be remedied by wrap- 
ping a thin coating of straw round the stem, 
as itis caused by the exposure of the trees 
first to the heat of the sun in the warm days 
of winter, and then to an exposure to the 
severe frosts of night. It is well known that 
the heat of the sun, even in some of the most 
severe days of winter, will raise the thermom- 
eter to 70 01 75; when at night the tempera- 
ture will be several degrees below zero. A 
very slight shading as protection from the sun 
is what is needed in such a case as this. ] 

Mr. Gilbert in setting bis trees, dug every 
hole from three to four feet deep and four 
feet in diameter, filled with compost of sods, 
three parts compost to one of horse manure 
and three barrels of air-slacked lime to the 
cord of compost ; prepare a crown on which 
to set the tree, placing the roots as nearly in 
their natural positions as possible, and fill in 
the natural soil with the hands about the 
roots with care. Prunes in June. Thinks 
the wound is not apt to heal so well if the 
pruning is Cone late in the season, nor if dore 
in the spring. Had his apple orchard (which 
was, perhaps, one of the best in the county) 
severely pruned late in the fall before the hard 
winter of 1855-6, and the sap flowed from 
the wounds all the next season. His orchard 
was greatly injured by it. His soil is heavy 
clay loam. 

Mr. Gilbert also had found the Qoncord 
Grapo more hardy and better than the Isabella 
for that section. 

Mr, Stone exhibited some wine made from 
a seedling grape that bad been raised in that 
vicinity by a lady. The grape was consider- 
ed valuable for wine, but not for the table, and 
was named by the Society the Kent. 

The Triomphe de Gand Strawberry had 
been found by Mr. Nelson to be large and 
prolific, ‘the vine vigorous and hardy, and the 
flavor of the fruit good. He had cultivated 





about an eighth of an acre, and the expense 


of culture and picking had only been $5.00, 
whilst he had sold off it $55.00 worth of fruit: 
The Boston pine and the Burr’s New pine, 
planted out in the proportion of one-fourth of 
the former kind, had been found very remu- 
nrative by Mr. Stedman, He having 
sold $70 worth from an eighth of an acre.— 
His practice was to manure the bed with leaf 
mould. The Lawton Blackberry had been 
tried by Mr, Nelson, who esteoms it highly, 
the fruit being two or three times the size of 
the common blackberry. He finds that it 
wants rich soil, clean culture, and to be cut 
back in the spring. The heading back of 
both the raspberry and the blackberry, im 
proves the quantity and quality of the fruit, 





Gas Tar on Trees. 


Eprror Micni@aN Farmer, Dear Sir,—I 
observe, in the recent issue of your paper, 
under the above caption, an extract from the 
correspondence of the Scientific American, 
in which we are assurd that gas tar may be 
applied to the trunks of trees, without injury, 
by first coating them with tallow. 

Without professing to have tried the expe- 
riment, I wish to administer a caution against 
the too ready adoption of such a recommen- 
dation. It is a well settled principle in arbori- 
culture, that any application which closes the 
pores of the bark of a tree, is injurious, just 
in proportion to its extent of surface, and the 
length of time it is continued. 

It is claimed that the enveloping of the 
human body in a close-fitting, air tight en- 
closure, for a very brief period, would be 
fatal to life, on account of the checking of 
perspiration and the retention of deleterious 
gases. For the same, or a similar reason, it 
is believed that a single application of com- 
mon tar, resin, or any oleaginous subs‘ance 
to the entire trunk and branches of a tree, 
would produce certain death. It will, there- 
fore, require but little force of imagination 
to reach the conclusion that, if only partial 
application be made, the result must be a 
partial but similar effect. 

A few years since, our Horticultural Jour- 
nals published a mode of getting rid of the 
bark louse or scaley insect infesting the bark 
of the apple tree, by painting the entire sur- 
face of the trunk and branches with a mixture 
of common tar and linseed oil; and the fears 
of a fatal result to the tree were only quieted 
by the assurance that the drying of the mix- 
ture would cause it to crack and peel off. 

There is, therefore, in the writer’s estima- 
tion, only this difference between the inter 
position of a coat of tallow and the direct 
application of coal tar; that, while the one 
will smother the tree, th2 other will corrode 
the bark, and thus starve it by cutting off the 
supply of nourishment. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to urge, 
the impropriety, not to say the great wrong, 
of allowing the crude suggestions of inexperi- 
enced persons, on doubtful subjects, to appear 
in our public journals, without an expression 
of doubt or dissent from the editor. To give 
point to this remark, the writer will only refer 
to the immense injury done by the premature 
recommendation of this very article, (coal 
tar,) a few months since, in our leading jour 
nals, as a protection against the depredations 
of mice and rabbits. Even in our own vici- 
nity it has, during the past winter, occasioned 
the probable loss of one of the most exten- 
sive and promising young orchards in the en- 
tire state. T. T. Lyon. 

Plymouth, March 26th, 1860. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


The Peach Worm. 

A composition of rosin and grease, made thick 
enough to spread well with a brush, is recommen- 
ded to be put on the stems of peach trees from the 
root about a foot up, as a preventive of the peach 
worm. The composition must be laid on thick 
enough to prevent the inséct from depositing its 
eggsinthe soft bark near the juncture of the 
stem to the root. 








Large Peach Orchard in Washtenaw. 

Judge Lawrence and Jobn C, Bird, of the town 
of Ann Arbor, are making preparation to set out 
a large peach orchard this spring, on the farm of 
Mr, Bird, situated about three-fourths of a mile 
west of the city, onthe north Dexter road. The 
land to be occupied is the highest point of land 
in this vicinity, and contains eight acres, Itisa 
clay soil. Mr. Bird has raised peaches on his 
farm for the last fifteen years in succession, with 
the exception of one year. 

The land is to be subsoiled, and the trees are 
to be pretty thickly set. Fourteen hundred trees 
are allotted to the eight acres. Mr. Bird is to pre- 
pare the ground, and the judge is to furnish the 
trees and keep them properly trimmed and cared 
for, and the partners are to share equally in the 
profits.—Ann Arbor News. 


A White Blackberry. 
A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer brings 
forward to notice a new variety of the blackberry, 
which he has named the Albion, and which has 
been originated by a Mr. J. B. Orange, of Albion, 
in Southern Illinois, He gives the following his- 
tory and description of it: 

History.—The Albion is a native, light colored 





fruit, found in the south-eastern portion of the 


State. “White Blackberries” are not new— 
though less frequently met with than the black. 
They are found in many parts of the country.— 
They may be considered Aléinos, having no dis- 
tinctive specific characters—but they are perma- 
nent in their color; they are genuine varietzes.— 
Among them, as among the more common black 
ones, there are great differences in quality and 
size, productiveness, &c. 

DEsoniPTion.—Like all the Albion blackberries, 
the Albion has a green stem, and its foliage has a 
peculiar tint of bright green, It is vigorous and 
productive, and such berries! They almost equal 
the wonderful stories we often hear of ‘‘ blackber- 
ries as long as a man’s thumb!” Their color 
may be admired or not, that’s a matter of taste— 
but when it comes to the question of taste proper, 
“de gustibus,” what can the blackberry con- 
niosseur desire more delicious and satisfy- 
ing, than the honied dew of the mucilaginous 
syrup which is contained within the those beauti+ 
fully transparent sacs of roseate tint, that are 
crowded together to make these splendid berries! 
T have already said that the fruit is large; it is as 
large as those ofthe New Rochelle, or of any 
other variety in cultivation. 


A New Favorite for the Flower Garden. 

The Revue Horticole states that the Saponaria 
Calabrica is becoming quite a favorite with the 
Parisian gardeners. This plant forms a spreading 
patch of a foct in diameter, and is covered from 
May to September with charming rose colored 
flowers. One of its merits is that it hides its seed 
vessels under the new flowers and eversprouting 
stems; 1m consequence of which habit it always 
looks fresh. It bears any amount of drouth, and 
is much used for good durable edging. It is 
easily cultivated, and if sown in April or May 
where it is to stand, it will bloom in July, Some 
sow it in September, and prick out the seedlings 
under the frames, when it comes into bloom a 
month earlier. 


Production of Large Fruit. 

It is stated tha: the weight of a fruit that hangs 
on its stems, prevents it from becoming as large 
as it would if the sap vessels of the stem were not 
straightened; and a writer in an exchange pro- 
poses that fruit, where it is desirable it should ate 
tain its greatest possible size, should be suppor- 
ted while ripening, and thus relieve the stem of 
the weight that is imposed upon it by the growth 
of the fruit. As a trial will not cost any thing 
but a little time and ingenuity to fix a support 
with a tape or strip of cloth, it might be well to 
test this method of increasing the size of fruit.— 
The flowers of the Dahlia and of the Peony are 
said to be rendered larger and fuller by the same 
method. 


Early Peas, 

The several varieties of pea grown for an early 
crop are the Early June, the Early Kent, the 
Prince Albert and the Tom Thumb. But we note 
that the variety called the Landreth’s Extra Early, 
is recommended afier béing tried along side of 
these, and the Daniel O’Rothe, as decidedly the 
best, by Carew Sanders, in the Valley Farmer.— 
Those who have good warm light soil, moderately 
rich, should now have the seed for their first crops 
in the ground. 


Prizesifor Essays. 

The Belgian Horticultural Confederation offer 
prizes ranging from twenty to one hundred dollars 
for treaties on the phenomena of hybridizing and 
the best methods, and the results obtained from 
them; also for a treatise on garden entomology, 
which will Show the relation of common insects 
to cultivated plants, whether useful or injurious. 


A New Cucumber, 

Pike’s Defiance is the name of a new variety of 
the cucumber, which, though originating in Eng 
land, has become one of the choicest varieties of 
this vegetable offered in the Parisian market.— 
It is long, very fleshy, with the seeds close to the 
centre, and occupying very little space. 





Culture of the Apple in the West of Eng- 
land. 
BY sindenen thieeits 


The Apple tree thrives best in a soil that is 
neither too dry nor too mist. In hot sandy 
soils it is apt to canker; wet subsoils occasion 
disease, and are frequently indicated by trees 
becoming overgrown with moss, The ground 
for an apple plantation should therefore be 
well drained; so that if holes are dug out to 
the depth of at least three feet, water will not 
spring up in them. All land springs should 
be cut off; spring water being much colder 
than the summer rains. Moistened by the 
latter, the trees grow vigorously; but spring 
water chills the roots with which it is allowed 
to remain in contact, and the warm sap that 
return from the leaves to increase the roots, 
being checked by the cold when it approaches 
them, the formation of good roots is prevent- 
ed ; and without these the trees cannot thrive, 

After the ground is well drained, it should 
be trenched to the depth of between two and 
three feet, if the soil is so far good. When 
the soil is well loosened to a considerable 
depth, the trees obtain a better supply of 
moisture in dry seasons than they do in shal- 
low soils. Ihe bottom of the trenches should 
either be made level from end to end, or form 
a regular slope towards a drain; and the sur- 
face should have the same inclination as the 
bottom. Plenty of manure should be sup- 
plied as the trenching proceeds; and it had 
best be placed between one and two feet be- 
low the surface. If a compost of turfy loam 
and dung can be prepared for planting the 
tree amongst, it will ensuge a growth in the 
first season. 

Autumn is the best season for planting, If 
moved before the leayes have fallen, the shoots 





are apt to shrivel to some extent; but as soon 
as the greater portion of them have dropped, 
the operation should be no longer delayed, 
provided the soil is in working condition. 

The hole in which the tree is to be placed 
should be dug out so Jarge that the roots 
when extended cannot reach the sides— 
Square holes are preferable to round, They 
should be as wide at bottem as at tep, unless 
tke soil is very loose; and the bottom should 
be comewhat higher in the middle than at the 
sides. This being the case, the tree when be. 
ing planted, will be on a single mound, on the 
surfact of which the roots should be regular- 
ly extended; none should be allowed to cross; 
for if they do they will squeeze each other 
when they grow large. When trees are care- 
lessly planted, with perhaps most of the roots 
to one side, they are apt to be upset by heavy 
gales. Some tolerably fine rich compost 
should be spread over the fibres and carefully 
introduced among them, shaking the tree a 
little; but it sbould not be pulled up to some 
extent and then pressed down, for by so doing 
the fibres are doubled. When the roots are 
well covered, a good watering may be given; 
and next day the holes may be filled in level, 

Graflting.—Grafts should be taken off be- 
fore the sap is in active motion, in spring; in 
general any time in January and before the 
middle of February. They should be kept 
in the shade, with their lower ends in the soil, 
or in moist sand, till the grafting season in 
March. Stocks that are to be worked, or 
old trees that are to be regrafted, should be 
cut back not later than January. Indeed 
large limbs are best cut back in December, but 
not when they are in a frozen state; and then 
in February, before the scion is put on, a por, 
tion may be cut off about half an inch lower, 

The operation of grafting is easi!y perform- 
ed. The mode of whip-grafting is the best. 
It is so called from the stock and scion being 
joined togeth er like the splicing of the handle 
ofawhip. There is however this difference 
to be observed—in the whip, the outsides of 
two pieces are made to fit; but in grafting, 
the inner barks of the scion and stock should 
be placed against each other; and if this is 
done as nicely as possible, the graft will be 
sure to take well, ail other circumstances be- 
ing favorable. Now, unless the barks of the 
scion and stock are of equal thickness, which 
israrely the case, the outer barks of scion and 
stock will never correspond, if the inner barks. 
do so; this, it must be repeated, they alwayg 
should do, in order that the most perfect union 
may take place. 

It is necessary to explain, that in grafting 
it is not the two surfaces of scion and stock 
that unite: it is by a soft substance which 
produces from between the wood and the in- 
ner bark of scion and stock, that a vital union 
is formed. It is this substance issuing from 
stock and scion which grows together ; for the 
woods of the respective parts already formed, 
never do so. 

In performing the operation, cut the scion 
in a slanting direction, and so as to be quite 
thin at the lower end. The stand may be 
about two inches and a half long. Then cut 
a sclice off the stock, so that the inner barks 
of stork and scion may fit each other when 
placed together. Next make a cut a little 
downwards in the stock, and a similar one up- 
wards in the scion, 80 as to-form a tongue to 
fit into the cut made in the stock. These 
cuts should be made near the upper part of 
the slope of the scion, and almost close to the 
top of the sliced-off part of the stock. When 
properly fitted the stock, and seion should 
be tid with matting, aud sturounded with 
grafting clay. When the graft has pusheda 
shoot, the matting should be loosened; othere 
wise it will cut into the graft as the latter in- 
creases in thickness, When loosened, the 
graft should be retied, but not very tightly. 
If the stocks are strong, the graft will make 
a vigorous shoot in the course of the summer, 
and may be planted in autumn; or it may be 
allowed to grow for another season. But 
whether rem oved or not, the plants should be 
reared with good stems—such as will support 
their own weight without bending, although 
more than six feet long. Instead of this, 
young standard trees are frequently seen as 
slender and flexible as fishing rods; this is ow- 
ing to the stems being stripped of foliage as 
they are being reared. It should be recol- 
jected that the substances of all the solid 
parts of a tree come through the leaves; the 
substance of all the timbers of a man-of-war 
passed at one time or other through green 
leaves. If we wish to have a stout stem in a 
short time, we can only obtain it by encourag - 
ing plenty of healthy leaves. These should be 
allowed to grow all along the upright shoot 
from the graft, in the first season. They will 
of course, = in autamn, but each will leave 
a bud, and next spring many of these buds 
will push out shoots, if they are not rubbed off 
as is the bad practice of some persons. In. 
stead of so deing, the side shoots which 





| push from the stem should be allowed to grow 
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till the end of July, and then their ends may 

be pinched off. These shoots will bear foli- 

age that will contribute to the thickening of 

the stem; and this, rendering it self-support- 
ing, is a very important object. But this is 
pot all that results from allowing young shoots 
and leaves to grow along the stem; for, if 
there are many leaves, there will be many 
roots, and with plenty of the latter, the tree 
soon attains a large size. Having obtained a 
stout st2m, it must, for a standard tree, be 
ultimately rendered clear of branches to the 
height of at least six feet; therefore all side 
growths must be done away with, as soon as 
they can he spared from doing their duty in 
assisting to strengthen the stem and roots.— 
Therefore, when the tree makes shoots to bear 
a considerable arrount of foliage above the 
height of six feet, the lower branches on the 
stem should be first cut off; and those left 
should be reduced by shortening. In the fol. 
lowing autumn, the stem should be cleared 
a little higher, or even to the required height, 
if it has by that time made plenty of top. 

Treatment of Apple trees that have become 
unproductive.—In order to ascertain the cause 
of unproductiveness, the condition of the soil 
and subsoil as regards moisture, should be 
first examined. Iftoo much moisture is sus- 
pected, test holes should be dug as deep as 
the roots descend. If water remain stagnant’ 
in these holes, it is a sure indication that 
drainage is required ; and the beneficial effect 
of deep drainage on ill-thriving orchards, has 
in a few years proved astonishing. 

On the other hand, if the subsoil be found 
to be too dry, means should be adopted to 
render it completely moist. This should be 
done in March, and repeated during the sum- 
mer, if found necessary. In order to ensure 
the water reaching the subsoil, several trenches 
about a foot wide should be dug out round 
the trees, and as deep as can be done without 
injuring the upper roots. Such trenches: 
forming circles round the tree, may be three 
feet apart. They should be filled with water, 
and kept refilled till the subsoil is thoroughly 
moistened. If manure-water can be afforded, 
so much the better. 

If the subsoil is of bad quality, and the tree 
too old for removal, the roots may be uncov- 
ered, and a lawyer of compost of dung and 
loam placed over them. In this, young roots 
will form abundantly, to feed the tree with 
good nourishment. 

If unproductiveness arises from the pover- 
ty of the soil, a plentiful application of ma- 
nure is of course necessary. Farm-yerd ma- 
nure, with a mixture of fresh loamy soil, is bet 
ter than manure alene. 

When trees become unproductive in conse- 
quence of old age, and long bearing of heavy 
crops, the roots should be shortened, and 
fresh, rich soil introduced for young fibres to 
strike into; then the tops should be conside- 
rably reduced by thinning and shortening.— 
The shortened branches will very likely push 
some vigorous shoots. Let these shoots be 
cut back, at the winter pruning, to one-fourth 
their length. From the portions left, more 
vigorous shoots will proceed, which may be 
shortened at the next winter pruning, to half 
their length, and at the same time some more 

of the old worn-out part of the top should be 
removed; and thus the tree will be renova 
ted, so as to be again in condition to bear 


good crops. = 


How to Raise Seeds, and When They 
Germinate. 

Charles Appelius, a seedman at Erfurt has 
lately published in the Journal de la Society 
Imperiale @ Horticulture a memoir on seeds, 
and how to raise them, from which we take 
the following synopsis: 

The German author tells us that the first 
and most essential condition required to en 
sure the success of all seedlings is to use 
seeds capable of germinating. Now the 
goodness of asample can only be proved by 
the number of seeds which, out of a given 
quantity, grow and become plants. Yet too 
often its value is determined by the specific 
weight or the density of the seeds. This 
method is no doubt good, but not infallible; 
besides the weight of the same kind of seed 

may vary from year to year, according to the 
manner in which it is grown; it may even 
vary upon the same plant; it does so particu- 
larly in an ear of Maize, the grains situated 
in the centre of the ear of that plant having 
a greater specific gravity than those above or 
below. Now the latest expe:iments of Dr. 
Hellriggal go to prove, first that, in accord- 
ance with the general opinion of cultivators 
the best formed seeds have the greatest spe- 
cific gravity; and, in the second place, that 
the heaviest seeds produce tho strongest 
plants. 
Every one knows that in order to ascertain 
the specific gravity of seeds quickly and 





easily, it is the custom to throw them into 
water, and to collect as the best those which 
from their greater weight fall to the bottom, 
whilst those which float are rejected as bad. 
However, too much confidence must not be 
placed in this method of proving seed by wa 
ter. It may frequently mislead, particularly 
in the case of seeds, in which the specific 
gravity differs little from that of the fluid. — 
For example, those of Cucurbitaceous plants 
which are produced during cold seasous float 
upon the water, and nevertheless germinate 
very well. It is known too, says M. Appeliue, 
that the seeds of these plants which have 
been kept a few years produce plants bearing 
more female flowers than younger plants; 
this is to say, the plants are more prolific 
than those raised from seeds gathered in a 
cold season and planted shortly after they 
have ripened. Good seeds of the melon and 
gourd lose weights as they grow old; at first 
they will sink in water, and by the 6th year 
half of them will float, without having be- 
come bad. We conclade therefore, in this 
case asin many othors, that trial by water is 
not a sure test. 

In general the heaviest seeds are those 
which contain the most starch, such as those 
of Cereals and Leguminous plants, &c. The 
specific gravity of oily seed is often nearly 
the same as that of water, although in some 
cases they are heavier; as for example, those 
of cabbages. The lightest seeds are those of 
Umbelliferous plants, such as carrots, pars- 
nips, chervil, Anise-seed, &c., and of Com- 
po:ites, such as lettuces, scerzeneras, &c. In 
the first of these families the ligi:tness of the 
seeds arise from the presence of an oil in the 
case which encloses the seed, and of air in 
the last. With a few exceptions all shining 
seeds are heavier than water. ’ 

Many cultivators, before buying seeds, test 
them by making them germinate upon damp 
blotting paper, at a temperature of 59° to 
72°. This process is convenient and tolerably 
sure for the kinds which are quickly raised 
such as clover, peas and cereals, but does not 
answer for those which requiro a long time to 
germinate. For these the best practical plan 
is to grow a sample ina pot. Buteven this 
test will not always give a strictly correct 
indication of the germinating power of seeds, 
since the result depends, all other circum- 
stances being equal, upon the care taken in 
sowing, the temperature of the air, the depth 
at which seed is sown, and the time of year, 
&c. Thus the pips of apples and pears al- 
most always germinate badly and in very 
small quantities when trials are made of them 
in pots soon after they are ripe, whilst they 
answer perfectly if they are sown at the end 
of October or in March in beds in the open 
air. For this reason it often happens that a 
sample is pronounced bad, when in reality it 
is excellent. 

This is the case with the generality of 
woody plants, the seed of which come up the 
rst year, Conifers excepted. 

The soil which is used to cover the 
trial seedlings also considerably affeets the 
result. If, for example, rye-grass seed (Lo- 
lium perenne) it sown in soil which retains 
moisture with average tenacity, and is buried 
linch below the surface, seven-eighths of it 
grow in 12 days; if 2 inches seven eighths 
also grow, but in 18 days; if 3 inches, six- 
eighths in 20 days; if 4 inches, four eighths 
germinate in 21 days; at 5 inches, three- 
eigh. hs in 22 days; and at 6 inches, the pro 
portion of the seeds which germinate is re- 
duced to one cighth in 23 days, On the oth- 
er hand, when rye-grass is sown and simply 
harrowed in, it germinates, almost without 
exception, in five days. 

M. Appelius’ pamphlet contains, in the 
form of a table, the length of time necessary 
to germinate the seeds ot many plants at a 
temperature of 55 deg. to 54 deg. in the sun, 
and of 54 deg. to 64 deg. in the open air. 

We copy this useful information, though 
not in a tabular form:— 


Germinates in 2 days; garden cress. 

Germinate in 3 days, spinach, orache, 

Germinate in 4 days; cabbages, field turnip, 
rape-seed, lettuce, buck wheat. 

Germinate in 5 days; cameline, peas, endive, 
millet, flax, poppy, melon and gourds, tur- 
hip, rape, rye-grass, mustard. 

Germinate in 6 days; lupine, lentil, spurrey, 
horseradish, radish, onions (often also in 15 
days), leeks. 

Ger mipate in 7 days; rye, barley, oats, maize, 
sorgho, cat’s-tail grass, phalaris arupdina- 
cea, broccoli, anethum pare cartha- 
mus, beans, beet, milfoil, rocket. 

Germinate in 8 days; wheat, festuca pratensis, 
festuca rubra, cummin, marjoram, thyme, 
princess kidney beans, cattle cabbage, chi- 


co) * 
Germ‘nate in 9 days; marrow-fat peas. 
Germinate in 10 days; cynosurus cristatus, 
rostis, serradilla, yetch, sabre and some 
other kidney beans, sugar beet, giaut hemp, 
tobacco, chervil. 
Germinate in 12 days; tall oat grass (avena 


quently in 20 days), tomatoes, seakale, 
scorzonera common celery and turnip-root- 
ed celery (the latter frequently in 20 days), 
savoy (satureia hortensis), basil, stocks. 

Germinate in 13 days; anise, fennel, meadow- 
grass (poa.) 

Germinate in 14 days; burnet, sun-flower 
(helian:bus annuus), artichoke. 

Germinate in 15 days; clover (red and white), 
balm (melissa officinalis), 

Germinate in 16 days; foxtail grass, holcus 
lanatus, lavender, purslane, sorrel. 

Germinates in 17 days; aira ceespitosa (?) 

Germinate in 18 days; festuca duriuscula, 
teazel. 

Germinate in 19 days; aira fleznosa. 

Germinato ia 20 days; avena flavescens, mol- 
inia coerulea, bromus mollis, madcira on- 
ions, mulberry, common sage, capsicum. 

Germinate in 21 days; sweet vernal grass, 
parsnip, cow-parsnip, parsley, woad, aspar- 


agus. 

Germinate in 27 days; patatoes. 

This table shows plainly, says the German 
author, that those seeds which are lighter 
than water require a longer time to germinate 
than those which are heavier. 

A tolerably large number of seeds come 
up slowly and even with difficulty; they are 
generally tnose which have a thick, tongh 
skin. In this case it is a good plan to soak 


185 deg. for four and-twenty hours, aud not 
to sow it until after it has been prepared in 
this manner. Their germination may be as- 
sisted by notching, a more delicate operation 
than the first, because care must be taken 
not to injure the embryo. Unless one or 
the other of these methods is adopted, it 
will generally be cne or two years before such 
seeds come up. ‘The seeds of palm trees 
usually grow very well, placed on damp saw- 
dust, the germinating end downwards, and 
kept in adamp warm atmosphere. 

The spores of ferns and the seeds of or- 
chids, which are very minute, come up rapid- 
ly, if they are scattered on pieces of peat 
placed in a pan with water. 


For hardy plants M. Appelius recommends 

as by far the best plan to sow them in lines. 

In his opinion, the reason of the frequent 

failure of seeds in gardens is, that they are 

sown in earth too dry, and buried too deep. 

Besides, if care is not taken to press the earth 

lightly together before sowing the seed, heavy 

rain falling directly after will force some of 
the seed deeper in, and so occasion greater 

inequality in germination. 

For perfectly hardy annuals, the best plan 

is to sow them late in the autumn, or at least 

very early in the spring; if the seeds are not 

in the ground before April you run the risk 

of seeing them flower very I&te and very 

badly. 

Seedlings which are obliged to be raised in 

hot beds or under frames cause much disap- 

pointment, and consequently complaint of 
the quality of the samples. M. Appelius 
does not hesitate to say, in that case, the 
want of success arises more often from bad 
management than from the badness of the 
seeds. In his opinion it isa mistake to sow 
many kinds of flowers in high bottom-heat, 
such as etocks, asters, phlox, heartsoases, pe- 
tunias, &c., which do far better in avery gen- 
tle hot-bed, and produce stronger plants less 
likely to die off. On the other hand it must 
not be forgotten that the dung with which a 
hot-bed is made, after it has given off its first 
heat, absorbs the moisture from the earth 
with which it is covered; that the surface of 
this earth und rthe frame generally slopes 
towards the south, and the greater part of 
the shower from the watering runs down 
this incline, the end of which is that the 
earth in which the seeds are embedded is of- 
ten too dry, or at least it is so with that next 
to the back of the hot-bed. In this case, 
says M. Appelius, if you sow those seeds 
which germinate slowly and require constant 
damp such as phlox and heartsease, at the 
bottoin or in the front of the bed, and those 
which grow more readily at the top or backs 
the result will be good; but it will be quite 
the contrary, if the reverse is done, Finally, 
the success of seedlings raised under frames 
depends principally upon the regulation of 
moisture. Another precaution and one of 
the utmost importance iv this case, is not to 
sow thick; a plant raised among a lot of 
crowded seedlings is very apt to die before it 
has made its fourth leaf. This seldom hap. 
pens, if on the contrary seeds are sown thin, 
and a little powdered charcoal mixed with 
the earth. 





Wheat at the South, 

There are many unfavorable accounts of 
the wheat crop in the Southern States. The 
Valley Farmer states that all the late sown 
wheat in Alabama, East Tennessee, and South- 
ern Kentucky, has suffered severely from the 
frosts of last December. The early sown 
wheat is looking well, however, and givas 








elatior), meadow brome grass, carrots (fre- 


promise of a good crop. 


the sample in hot water from 167 deg. to} 


Hens. 


The “hen fever” has had its run, and a 
credulous pubiic has been badly gulled by 
sharpers. Yet there is no good reason why 
we should not keep such fowls, as, on the 
whole, prove most profitable. The public ‘s 
welcome to the experience of one, who for 
many years has kept his own fowls, without 
even paying a dime extra, either for hens, or 
roosters, or eggs to set. The following is the 
result. 

1. More depends upon the way of treating 
fowls than upon the kind. A prominent reason 
why new varieties excel the older kinds is, 
because of the care and pains taken with 
them. If you will have plenty of eggs in 
cold weather, you must have a warm roost, 
and feed your hens daily with meal or midd- 
lings, or something similar stirred up with 
hot water, and on occasion a bit of lard stirred 
into it. They must also have fresh meat of 
some sort—offal of pork, beef, veal or lamb, 
or an occasional bit of coarse meat, so chopped 
or mashed that they can eat it; also plenty of 
water. Set your food in an old pan, and let 
them help themselves. They must also have 
access to plaster or old lime mortar, or bones 
well burned, slacked when hot, with cold wa- 
ter, and beaten with a shovel into small pieces 
and put in a box; that is they must have lime 
and fresh meat when they cannot get lime, 
gravel, worms and insects to eat. They must 
also have as much food daily as they will eat, 
both summer and winter. In warm weather 
a crock supplied with sour milk is a luxury 
to them, for which they will repay you abun- 
dantly in eggs. 

Ihave not found it profitable to keep over 
winter more than ono rooster and a dozen or 
fifteen hens. 

Again, hens do not lay well after the second 

year. If you wish to keep some older and 
favorite hens for setting and ra‘sing chickens, 
do so, but not for eggs. 
Hens do better also by occasionally chang- 
ing them. My sister a few years ago offered 
me half a dozen hens that gave her no eggs, 
and a rooster. I carried them fifteen miles in 
May, and they did finely through that season. 
Now, some farmer will say that he cannot 
afford to take all these pains for a few eggs. 
But how much is required? Pick up as you 
find them a half bushel of bones, burn them 
when you clear your yard, and twenty minutes 
work will furnish your fowls for a year. So 
in regard to fresh meat. Give the offal of 
your beef and pork to your hens, instead of 
the dogs. It is no more work in the winter 
to feed a dozen hens than a pig or a horse. 
Now see the difference. My neighbor Smith, 
a farmer, complained to me that with thirty 
hens around his farm they had not eggs for 
family use. We, with a dozen hens, were us- 
ing all that a family of four would eat, and 
selling several dozen from 14 to 18 cents, 

So in regard to feeding hens. It is cruel to 
compel them to scratch for a living or starve, 
and then if they trouble your garden, or, 
wholly innocent of a knowledge of boundary 
lines, get into your neighbors, to club, stone, or 
shoot them, There is no need of it. A few 
years ago I sowed three-fourths of an acre of 
wheat, which extended to my barn yard fence 
on two sides. My hens had free access to it 
from the day it was sowed till it was harvest- 
ed. Yet the product was 19 bushels good 
wheat, and I doubt whether it would have 
produced 20 had no hen been near it. But 
they had all the corn they would eat, then as 
at other times. 

2. In regard to different kinds of fowls, 
My experience shows that the large kinds are 
uniformly quiet, peaceable and not inclined 
to ramble. I doubt whether they eat more 
in proportion to their size than smaller ones. 
They usually lay a litter in one nest, even if 
the eggs are removed every evening, and 
never “ steal their nests.” For family use their 
eggs are as profitable as any. But in selling 
they bring no more !-y the dozen than smaller 
ones. 

The “ Bolton Greys” a few years ago were 
all the rage. My neighbor rode 28 miles out 
and home to get a dozen at a high price, 
They were said to be “everlasting layers.” 
They are small, light, quick motioned, and 
rather shy. They are good layers, and until 
two years old are not inclined to set. Their 
eggs are small. They are more likely to sick- 
en and dic than other kinds. Now, they are 
neglected by all who know them. I want no 

more of them. The upshot of the matter is 


this: much more depenis upon care and 
keeping than upon the particular kind of 
fowl. Give them enough to eat and drink, 
and a comfortable roost. See that thoy have 
the material which is necessary to the pro- 
duction of eggs. Tie the hens up for a few 
days when they begin to set, unless you wish 
them to hatch chickens. Change them occa- 
sionally, Do not keep too many in a fiock, 
and bestow as much attention on them as 





you do on a pig, and it makes but little differ- 
ence what kind you keep. 8. Y. E. 
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#@ it will be seen that the Messrs. Barn- 
ham & Co., of Battle Creek are ready to sup- 
ply subsoil and jointer plows. 


#T It will be seen by the letter which we 
publish in another column, that an addition 
has been made to the stock horses of St. Jo- 
seph county, and which will probably be the 
means of giving an increased interest to the 
breeding of that section of the State. 


7@-The Executive committee of the Ionia 
County Agricultural Society, held a mee ting 
on Tuesday of last week, and adjourned to 
meet again on the 4th of April. The society 
are negotiating for ten acres of land on which 
to establish permanent grounds, and by the 
next meeting it is expected that the arrange- 
ments will be fully made, 


(<> The communication which we print 
on the cost of feeding cattle, and on the ap- 
plication of steam to cook food, from F. E. 
Walbridge, Esq. of Kalamazoo, is worth the 
attention of farmers, and we hope others will 
take up the same subject, and shed some light 
on it. We have appended a few remarks to 
Mr. Walbridge’s communication, which we 
hope he himself will, at his leisure, give us 
the benefit of his experience upon. 


(<> As the town meetings are held next 
Tuesday, we suggest to our friends and agents 
that it is a good time to present the claims of 
the FarMer to many of those who will attend. 
Let them bear in mind that the season is ap. 
proaching when all will be anxious to be post- 
od in relation to the wool markets promptly 
and certainly, and that by a subscription to 
the Farmar, frequently ten times its sub- 
scription price may be saved ina single trans- 
action. 

## Our types, in an article published in 
the number for March 10th, from our corres- 
pondent S. H. Corbin of Armada, made an 
error that makes him appear as laying it on 
rather heavy. In noting that “he did not 


raise one weed where he formerly raised ten,” — 


he is made to gay that he does not raise one 
weed where he used to raise a ton. There is 
some difference, as our readers will perceive, 
and we make the correction. 


Z%@- We continue this week the cheese 
making observations made by Gen. A. Wil- 
liams, giving his rules, and the practice he 
has adopted in his cheese house. We hope 
to hear from other cheese makers relative to 
their practice, and methods of procedure; and 
we should much like to know how the pro- 
duce of their cows will compare with the 
average we have given as that of this dairy. 


z7a@ We learn by a letter just received 
from the proprietor, Thomas Williams, that 
imported Stone Plover will make a spring 
season at Kalamazoo, commencing with the 


15th of April, and ending with the 15th of. 


July, when he will return to his old quarters 
at Plymouth, where he will make a full sea- 
son. Wecommend this horse to the breed- 
ers of horses in Kalamazoo, and the neighbor- 
ing counties. He is leaving his mark on the 
stock of this State wherever he has been used, 
in such a way that there is no mistaking it.— 
His stock will speak for him in the future, and 
that is the true test of the stock horse, as well 
as of the judgment of the breeder. The 
particulars as to terms, will be seen in the ad- 
vertisement which will be given next week. 


#@ With the opening of spring, the rail- 
roads have commenced to do a very large bus 
siness in the transportation of all kinds of 
preduce. Immense droves of cattle arrive 
here by the Central Railroad and pass the 
river to the Great Western. In one day of 
the present week 2,227 head were sent across. 
Tho accommodations on this route for the 
transportation of cattle and freight are very 
perfect. The Detroit and Milwaukee Rail- 
road is also doing a very large business in 
freight. Large quantities of wheat and flour 
have been carried across from Wisconsin and 
sent eastward. The workmen havo been kept 
going night and day since the steamers began 
to run across from Grand Haven to Milwau- 
kee. That the Southern Road is doing a 
large freight business is very evident from the 
returns of freight receipts which have been 
publiched. With the facilities for sending for- 
ward produce, of course the large stores in 
many of the western depots will be somewhat 





reduced by the opening of navigation. 
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State Matters 


Due preparations are making all over the 
State for tha election of town officers at the 
meetings that take place on Monday next.— 
The registration law requires that the names 
of all voters should be entered in fall on the 
list of the Board of Registration. Of course 
there is a good deal of speculation as to the 
political position which the townships will oc- 
cupy after the returns are given in, as the 
results will be taken as an indication of the 
position of the State with regard to the Pies- 
idential election. 

In general matters, it may be considered 
that both parties have drawn off from actual 
confiict for the present, and are waiting with 
eagerness for the choice of standard bearers 
at Charleston and Chicago. Much depend- 
ing upon the result arrived at by the Great 
Conventions. The Republicans are holdiag 
their county meetings to send delegates to the 
State Convention te be held at Detroit, on 
the 2d day of May. 





The Foreign Breadstuffs Market. 


We make the following extract from the 
London Farmer’s Magazine, as it shows both 
the condition of the crops and of the markets 
in England, and on the continent, Our dealers 
will note that nearly all importations have so 
far this season resulted in a loss to the par- 
ties who havo been speculating for an advance. 

The fact of the low prices with such an ac 
tivity in all the departments of trade and 
manufacturers of Great Britan, indicates pret- 
ty clearly that the surplus of the crops of 
the last three years have been underrated and 
that the farmers of Great Britan in storing up 
so much gruin with the expectation of getting 
hizh prices by future operations, missed a 
figure or two, and allowed foreig growers to 
get the benefits of the high prices in 1857 
and 1858, whilst they have had to put up 
with low prices in 1860 for the grain grown 
in the former years. 

“The past month has been very winter-like, 
after opening wet, go that but little field-work 
could be done. The unsown wheat lands 
have now but a poor chance this season; and 
the young wheat looks very backward, with 
a good deal of missplant. In some parts the 
early-sown pieces alone are said to be good, 
and others to have suffered most. On the 
whole the prospects of a large crop seems re- 
mote, and without very propitious weather 
next to impossible. The damage done to the 
root crops by the repeated and severe frosts 
has been very serious, and many lambs have 
beenlost. The spring, therefore, opens rather 
darkly, with much wheat yet unsown ; but, on 
the other hand, the heavy rains and snows 
since autumn have replenished the wells be- 
yond what has been known for several years, 
and there is no longer any fear of drought for 
some time to come. The wheat trade, not- 
withstanding a great deal of injury to the 
newly-thrashed samples, has ruled firm; and 
as dry parcels have become more plentiful,they 
have gone off pretty readily, at fally 1s. per 
qr. more than during the past month. With 
a yet plentiful stock*of good foreign and old 
English held by farmers, millers, notwithstand- 
ing a limited supply of thick parcels, have 
long kept reserved till necessity has made 
them more free in their purchases on favorable 
opportunities ; and as March winds may be 
expected to improve the condition of the 
ricks, a better tone of trade seems highly pro 
bable. Suill ‘ the hope’ of agrisulturists ‘ has 
been so long deferred’ by the permanence of 
low prices, that many, losing heart, may cut 
away their chances just on the eve of real 
ization; and it must be admitted that without 
some disaster, agricultural or political, a sud- 
den or material risce seems distant. The 
shortness of the feed has brought on a better 
demand for low-quality barley and linseed- 
cake, as well as given more firmness to beans 
and peas, The prdspective adoption of the 
principle of free trade in France no longer ex 
ercises any influence in that country or here. 
There the wheat trade has lately been improv- 
ing; and as the floods have done much dam- 
age in several departments, and the last crop 
was deficient, there is more likelihood of a fur- 
ther advance than a retrograde movement.— 
Belgium, Holland, the Baltic ports, Switzer- 
land, and the interior of Germany, as well as 
Italy, show an upward tendency ; while ‘many 
parts of Spain and Portugal give quotations 
far above English prices, but the growing 
crops in these early countries are said to have 
a very favorable appearance. The Danubian 
ports have been dearer for wheat; Odessa has 
kept firm; and the United States, for their 
best wheat and flour, show great steadiness, 
with prices quite out of range for export.— 
The late imports of flour all leave a loss, 
or are held at rates which prevent business. | 





--A bill has been introduced into the Senate of 
the United States to provide half a million for the 
extension of the capitol at Washington, 


Political Notes of the Week. 

—Mr..Cobb, the Secretary of the Treasury, it is 
announced will not permit his name to be pre- 
sented at Charleston as a caudidate. 

—The American consul at Tangiers, and been 
received in the most friendly manner by the Moor- 
ish authorities. 

—It is said that $2,000 have been subscribed in 
New York to aid in carrying the election in Con- 
necticut in favor of the administration. 

—The election in Nebraska of delegates to a 
convention to form a State constitution has re- 
sulted in the choice of 86 republicans and 12 demo 
crats, in 40 counties. 

—There are rumors among the correspondents 
of the press from Washington, that a personal 
conflict took place be‘ween two Senators at the 
caucus called to discuds the resolutions introduced 
by Mr. Davis of Mississippi. 

—The Pennsylvania delegation to Charleston 
have made acontract with the steamer Keystone 
State to take the members to Charleston and board 
them while there, at the rate of $80 per bead.— 
There will be one hundred persons in the party. 

—The case of Howard vs. Cuoper, in which 
Mr. Howard claims the seat of Mr. Cooper, who 
now represents the first district of this State in 
Congress, was discussed in the House of repre. 
sentatives last week, and a resolution introduced 
by the committee on elections, refusing Mr. Cooper 
further time to take evidence, 

—The House com“ ittee, known as the Covode 
committee, have begun their sittings, and have had 
Cornelius Wendell to testify before them, relative 
to the expenditure of money to influence the 
Pennsylvania elections. Mr. Wendell appears to 
be in general request as a witness before all the 
committees that take up the investigation of jobs, 

—Despatches from Japan, sent by consul general 
Harris, indicate that affairs are not progressing as 
smoothly in that country as was expected. The 
high dignitaries and servants which are to visit 
this country are to be seventy-three in number; 
they are to be entertained at the public expense. 


-—-The chances of Mr. Hunter of Virginia for 
the nomination at Charleston seem to be on the 
ascendant. Estimates have been made that he can 
get over one hundred and twenty votes on the 
first or second ballot. All the Southern States are 
counted for him. 

—A letter from Edward Bates of Missouri, in 
reply to questions asked him by a committee of 
republicans, on the political questions of the day, 
has been published. It is received with much fa- 
vor throughout the country by members of that 
party. 

—Mr. Themas of Buffalo has offered to furnish 
the postoffice blanks at 944 cents less on the dollar 
than they have heretofore been donefor. That is 
to say, he is willing to print for 54 cents what he 
has heretofore been paid one dollar for doing.— 
This is pretty strong; if the Government only 
holds out, we have no doubt offers will be given to 
do the work for nothing and pay the treasury 
something for the privilege. 


—There will be no change in the place of hold- 
the national democratic convention. The central 
committee have decided that nething can de done 
to make any change. !n fact, it would be a very 
injudicious move at the present time. 

It is settled beyond duubt that the democratic 
convention will be held at Charleston. The demo- 
cratic national committee, in answer to inquiries 
sent on, learned that they could not be accommo- 
dated with board at less than five dollars per day, 
this rate to commence with the 15th of April, or 
several days before the convention opened. 

—The general election in Connecticut takes 
place next Monday, and both parties are busy, on 
the principle that “eternal vigilance” is the only 
price at which the charms of liberty are to be en- 
joyed. The election in this State is however look- 
ed upon with much importance as being one of 
the New England States in which a decisive elec- 
tion comes off before the great nominating con: 
ventions meet; and also as having in some meas- 
ure an influence upon Rhode Island, the election 
in which takes place on the Wednesday following. 
Should the administration carry both of these 
States, it would be considered quite an iuroad on 
New England States, as all are now republican, 
and might alter the programme both at Charleston 
and Chicago. Hence the election in Connecticut 
is looked for with a great deal of interest by the 
politicians, and both parties are doing their very 
best to carry the State. | 





Mexican | News. 


The capture of the two steamers intended to aid 
Miramon, and which were fitted out at Havana 
with stores to aid in the siege of Vera Cruz, is 
still unexplained, The dispatches so far show 
that the whole affair grew out of the incapacity 
and stupidity of the officers in charge of the steae 
mers: first, in not showing their flag, and then in 
firing on the boat and crew carrying the flag of a 
vessel of war of the United States. What is to 
be done with the steamers and crew now that they 
are taken seems a matter of some doubt, for they 
cannot very well be considered as war prizes, as 
the United States is not at war with Mexico; 
neither can they in justice be considered as pi- 
rates, as come claim, as the not hoisting of their 
flag in Mexican waters cannot be considered an 
act of piracy. The firing on the boats with the 
flag of the United States hoisted, wasan act of 
hostility unexcusable, and most certainly was 
rightly replied to by the vessels of the United 
States, Nothing has been done at Washington on 
the subject as yet. 

From the statement made by some of the pris- 
oners itis gathered that the steamers were sig- 
nalled from the castle of Vera Cruz on the 6th, but 
made no reply; that the flag ship of the United 
States squadron also signalled them to show their 
colors, bnt no reply was made, when they steamed 
past Sacrificior, where the vessels of all nations 
were lying, and went to Antor Lizardo, a little 
bay 15 miles below Vera Cruz. Here Gen. Mira- 
mon had previously hoisted a flag to indieate the 
place of rendezvous. Both steamers still had 
steam up, and seemed to have taken position as if 
to have made good their escape, if pursued. On 





the arrival of the Saratoga, however they were 


busily engaged communicating with the shore, 
and, though the moon was shining clear as day, did 
not see her approach till too late. They were 
dreadfally frightened, and did not seem to be de 
cided at first what course to pursue. In the mean 
time, the Saratoga sent out a small boat to demand 
their nationality. They fired upon it twice as be 
fore stated. The Saratoga then opened a broad- 
sice upon the Gen. Miramon, on board of which 
was Com. Marin, aud came near sinking her at 
the first shot, The steamer returned the shot, but, 
in the meantime, got under way, naturally anxious 
to get outof so hota place. The Indianola pur- 
sued her and soon came up wiih her. The Mira- 
mon showed fight, but the Indianola returned her 
fire, and finally boarded her at the point of the 
bayonet. It wasin this engagement that the In. 
dianola had her pilot-house carried away by a 
cannon shot, She also received other slight dam- 
age, but nothing to in any way disable her. Nor 
does any one on board appear to have been 
wounded, except Gen. Goicouria, who received a 
slight wound in one of his nands. 

While this was going on, the Saratoga was pay 
ing her respects to the Marquis de la Habana.— 
This was the vessel that cleared from Havana as a 
Spaniard. She did not offer much resistance. A- 
single shot from the Saratoga brought her to, and 
then for the first time she hoisted the Spanish flag. 

This affair finished, the Wave, until now in at 
tendance upon the Saratoga, went to the aid of the 
Indianola, from which the Gen. Miramon was ma 
king a desperate attempt to escape, after once be- 
ing boarded. In her flight, however, she ran 
aground, and after a few shots finally surrendered 
without resistance. She was not gotten off, how 
ever, till two days after, and then only by the aid 
of her consort, the Marquis de la Habana. She 
was finally towed into Vera Cruz by the Indianola, 
while the Marquis de Ja Habana had the unexpec- 
ted honor of returning the compliment, by towing 
back the Saratoga. 





Foreign Events. 





Advices have been received from Liverpool to 
the 15th instant, and the affairs of those portions 
of the continent that are exciting the most inter 
est seem to be ina fair state for settlement, and 
also for war if it should happen to break out, 
which is not at all unlikely. 

The great question of interest was the election 
by the people of the States composing the Central 
Italy, to decide whether they would have a gov- 
ernment independent of Sardinia, with a sovereign 
of their own, or whether they would annex them. 
selves to Sardinia in a constitutional method, hav- 
ing Victor Emmanuel for their sovereign, The 
election has shown that the people of Italy are 
shrewd thinkers and politicians; it took place 
on the eleventh and twelfth of March. 

Immense numbers of people assembled in all 
towns, and much enthusiasm and confidence was 
evinced. Admirable order was maintained. 


The despatches as yet only show partial returns, 
but these are of the right stamp. In three of the 
princpal cities of Tuscany, namely, Livonia, Pisa 
and Leghorn, the vote for annexation to Sardinia 
stood 37,693 against 388 for a separate kingdom. 
In Florence, the most populous one of all, 
the vote was 101,881 against 2,809 fur a separate 
kingdom. In Bologna, a city belonging to the 
States of the Church the vote was twenty-one 
thousand against two, In the Duchy of Parma, 
the chief city Parma, gave a like result. In fact, 
nothing remains now to be done but to carry on 
this grand movement to is consummation, and 
Cavour and Victor Emmanuel are pressing it for 
ward as fast as possible. In the meanwhile, knuw- 
ing that his kingdom must be maintained by force, 
the Sardinian army has been increased in every 
department of arms and now numbers one buna 
dred and fifty thousan.i men; so that he is pre 
pared to have the French army of occupation 
leave, as proposed by Napoleon, whenever the an- 
nexation takes place. 

Tascany will probably be taken possession of by 
Piedmontese troops during the week following the 
elections, when we may hear a fulmination from 
Rome. It is said that a bull of excommunication 
is ready to be issued, So we may look tor a new 
example of Henry the Eighth form of resistance 
to this attemptof the church. Papal bulls are not 
now of half so much cunsequence as good Short. 
horns. 

The opposition to the annexation of Nice and 
part ot Savoy to France is still the subject of ne- 
gotiation, and will probably be carried out accor- 
ding to certain forms, amongst which is the sub- 
mission of the question to the people of the terri 
tory to be annexed. The question has been 
brought before the British parliament, and the op 
positiun to the measure there seems to be very 
slight, and certainly is not sustained by the minis 
try. 

The government of Naples seems to be getting 
worse and wor-e, the new king, like Rehoboam, 
proving a harder taskmaster than even Bomba 
himself. Ariests and impirisonments are being 
made on a scale that is spreading terror and dis- 
affection amongst all clasees. 

The second campaign in Morocco has com 
medced, and the spaniards aré now marching on 
Tangiers. QOnthe 11th of March the Spanish ad- 
vance was attacked by the Moors and tribes of the 
Kabyles, who were repulsed with much loss. 

In England, the proceedings of Parliament have 
chiefly been occupied with the discussion of reve- 
nue measures, in which the ministry have been 
well sustained, and the Italian question. D’fsraeli 
and the opposition denounced the course of the 
ministry‘and the annexation of Savoy, but Lord 
Palmerston and his friends replied, that if the 
Great Powers would-unite in a protest, France 
would not persist, If the Great Powers do not 
unite in this, it would be evident that there was 
no objection to the proposed measure of annexa- 
tion, In fact, deny to France the right to annex 
Savoy, and it gives her the power to protest 
against every act of territorial aggrandisement 
that may be attempted by the other powars.— 
Russia, with her views in regard to Turkey and 
the Danubian Principalities, will not be likely to 
say much on the subject; and Prussia, that is 
made up of patches of Germany, and wanting 
more at the same time, will not probably utter 





any protest. Austria’s opinion is of little weight. 





Scientific Intelligence. 





GP" Locomotives that burn anthracite coal are now 
used on the Reading railroad in Pennsylvania. The 
bars of the grates are hollow tubes of wrought iron that 
contain water and communicate with the bofler. These 
engines are proving much more economical than those 
that burn wood. 


EP" The Scientific American recommends § com- 
posing case, the bottom of which is made of zine and 
perforated with sma!l holes. The dust which printers 
are accustomed so often to “blow out,” is thus allowed 
to pass through, and the case is kept clean, which every 
compositor knows is an important point. 


Michigan Patents.—Geo. W. Osborn of Centreville, 
Mich.. has obtained patent No. 27,467, for an improves 
ment in grain cleaners. 

Marcus Stephens of Detroit has taken out patent No. 
27,483, for an improved self-adjusting reclining chair, 

Reuben Wood of Grand Ledge, Mich., has taken out 
patent No. 87,494, for an improvement in jacks, 


Improvement on the Caloric.—Mr. Henry M. Paine of 
Worcester, Mass, somewhat famous a few years ago for 
water-gas experiments, now claims to have perfected an 
engine, to be operated by heated air, which puts Erics- 
son’s affair entirely in the shade—as the same power can 
be obtained, he says, with one seventh the quantity of 
fuel. His improvement is represented to be based upon 
the assorted fact, that “air which has been impregnated 
with a certain amount of moisture in the shape of vapor 
will readily expand by the application of heat, to seven 
times the bulk with which the same volume of dry or 
common air attains with the same degree of tempera> 
ture.” 


On Belting.—We take the following important infor- 
mation relative to belting from the Scientific American: 

“My experience (of over twenty years) has taught me 
some facts. I have run the smooth or hair side next the 
pulley, but dropped it for the following reasons. Every 
one knows that the strength of leather lies in the hair 
side, and that also in about one-fourth the thickness of 
it, and all know that belts will wear out, and that when 
about one-fourth is worn the belt is not worth a straw. 
I now use the flesh or rough side to the pulleys, and 
treat it as follows: Irun it free from doing any work, if 
possible—but it makes little difference—and give ita 
good coat of tanner's dubbing on the inside or working 


side. I repeat this two or three times in as many days, |, 


and the pores of the leather, from the effect of the soft- 
ening influence of the application, become filled, and 
theinside or rough side becomes smooth as the outside. 
The smooth and strongest side of the leather is now pre-, 
served, and my experience has taught me that it will 
last six times longer than by your correspondent's plan. 
The belt that drives our machinery was originally a 
10-inch leather belt, but is now stretched to about nine. 
The dubbing put on at first—about three years ago— 
made it as soft and pliable as I wanted it. It transmit- 
ted the power of a 10 by 28-inch engine to its full power, 
at 70 lbs. to the square inch; the tight or working side 
of the belt being under, and the slack side on top; a 86- 
inch iron pulley on the engine driving a 86-inch one on 
line shaft, the slack side will sag ten inches, and even 
one foot if dving full duty, and it never slips; it would 
pull down the shafting first. 

This is my experience of twenty years with belts, and 
when I have treated my leather in the same manner, 
the same results have always been secured. 

The above-named belt has not been touched except to 
re-lace it (when broken), for the past three years, and it 
has been running almost every day since it started. 

I would bein favor of putting the smooth surface of 
belts next the pulleys, were it not that they are much 
more durable when the strong side is kept from wearing: 
—T. McG. Jr., Novelty Works, Dayton, O. 





General News. 


—The Regents ofthe University are now holding their 
spring session. 

—The wife of Mr. Donald McIntyre died at Ann Arbor 
last week, after a long illness, 

—Lola Montez is coming to Detroit tolecture. Her 
ecture on Woman has been received with much favor. 

—John A. Washington is preparing to remove from 
Mount Vernon, 

—The New York police commissioners find it difficult 
to get a superintendent or chief of police. 

—Subscription has heen opened in Hayti for the wi- 
dow of John Brown. One man subscribed forty bags of 
coffee. 

—Souloque, the ex-emperor of Hayti, is boarding at 
the rate of $3 per week, and his wife is said to be taking 
in washing to help pay the family expenses. 

—A western Chess Congress is to commence at St. 
Louis on the 11th of April. Morphy and some other 
celebrities are to be present. 

~The case of Beaubien vs, Beaubien, involving a 
large amount of property in real estate in Detroit, has 
been finally decided. 

—The great breach of promise case at St. Louis, of 
Miss Carstang against the millionaire Shaw, is bringing 
out some points not creditable to the complainant. 

—Judge Tany’s health has improved so that he is now 
able to resume his seat onthe bench. He is 84 years 
old. 

—A stone from the tomb of Napoleon at St. Helena 
has been sent to the Washington Monument, by G. W. 
Kimball, U. 8. Consul at that island. 

—The subscription of $1,500 to secure the annual tour- 
nament of the fire companies at Battle Creek has been 
made up. 

--J. 8. Bagg, Esq., the United States Marshal, is ma- 
king the necessary appointments for taking the census, 
in the several counties of the State. 

—The Lunatic Asylum at Kalamazoo is now open for 
the reception of male patients, Heretofore, the wards 
for females only have been completed, 

—It has been at length ascertained that loss of life on 
board the Hungarian included 205 persons—the crew 80, 
cabin passengers 45, steerage 80. 

—The immigration to Pike’s Peak has commenced 
this season. Dispatches from St. Joseph, Missouri, state 
that numbers are daily arriving and departing, bound for 
the mines. 

—The street dirt of New York a few years ago sold 
for $40,000 ; last year it brought but $12,000. It ought to 
be worth a great deal more, with the market of New 
York to back it up. 

~-The king of the gipsies in Ohio, Owen Stanley, died 
at Madison, Indiana. He is to be burried at Dayton, O. 
with great funeral ceremonies, by the side of a gipsey 
queen who died about two years ago. 

—A pony express lino has been started from Atchin- 
son, on the Missouri river, and is to run through to San 
Francisco in ten days. The first trip is to begin with 
the third of April. ' 

One of the mail bags by the steamer Hungarian 
came through to Chicago still sealed and was there open 
ed for the first time. Nothing but the extremest care 
on the part of assistant-postmaster Armstrong could 
have rendered those wet and crumbling fragments avail- 
able. 

A most diabolical murder of three men on board a 
sloop outside New York bay, took place last week, and 
for several daye the murderer could not be found, He 
was finally tracked and has been arrested in Rhoae Is- 
land, The name of the murderer is Johnson, and the 
murders were committed that he might rob the vessel 
of about $500 that the captain had on board for the pur- 
pose of buying oysters. 
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SUBSOIL AND JOINTER PLOWS, 
'  Manufaetared by 
Burnham & Co., Battle Creek, 


MICHIGAN. 
oo of Subsoil Plow for one team, with draft rod, 
50. 


Price of the Carter Jointer, or double Plow, for one 
team, $14.00. 18-2m 


New Rochelle, Lawton, Blackberry. 


INE PLANTS, ywry 4 ed and sent according 

to directions, at One lar ae dozen. Five dozen 
for Four Wollars; ten dozen for Six dollars. Direct to 
18-4¢ CHARLES BETTS, Burr Oak, Mich. 


NEW, CERTAIN, and the ONLY CURE of Ner- 
A vous Debility. Its Cause, Symptoms, Effects, and 
adical Oure. rf a former sufferer. For the benefit 
of young men. Enclose two stamps simply. Address 
Box 8191, Boston, Mass. 18 6w* 


WINDSOR NURSERIES, 


OPPOSITE DETROIT. 


yb stock of Fruit Trees—more especially Apples 
and Pears, both standard and dwari—is larger and 
finer than has been an —, and much supe- 
rior to any that can be ured elsewhere. 

‘Standard A Trees—Adout 20,000 of them; are 
4 to 5 years from bud (not root ed); 7 to 9 feet high, 
extra strong and thrifty, with fine heads. These can 
safely removed and will bear the following year. Price 
for best selection fine straight trees, $20 100, or $175 

Tr ona Second selection will be sold in large quanti- 

ies lower. 

oon < Pear Trees—d to 10 feet high, very fine ; 
many in a bearing state, 

rf Peare~-The stock is unsurpassable, being 
grown on asuitable heavy svil of moderate fertility with- 
out manure and in an e d situation; will, be tound 
much hardier and more thrifty than those grown on the 
generality of nursery soils, which are unsuitable and 
give too rank a growth. 

Dwarf Aggie Very fine, extra strong, 2 to 4 years 
old, on the Doucin stock. 

oses—Hybrid Perpetual, Moss and other hardy va- 
Tieties, strong plants, at from $3 to $4.50 per dozen, ao 
cording to size and variety. 

Weeping Trees—Extra sized, 20 to 12 feet high; 
Scampston Weeping El bike: aps 4 Mountain Ash and 
Weeping English Ash, at $1 each, or $8 per doz. Weep- 
ing illows, fine trees, 8 feet high, 25 cents each, $1 per 

ozen. 

Catalogues sent on application enclosing a stamp.— 
Orders accompanied with the cash will be promptly at- 
tended to, carefully packed (for which a reasonable 
charge will be made,) and sohreeed i feo in Detroit ae- 

















cording to directions. DOUGALL. 
Windsor, March 20, 1860. 12-2w 





CAHOOWN'’S PATENT 


BROADCAST SEED SOWER! 
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For Sowiug Wheat, Oats, Barley, Grass 
«ec. 

fe HAND MACHINE sows from four to eight acres 

per hour at a common walking gait, throwing out 

Wheat about forty feet wide and Grass Seed twenty feet. 

The HORSE PO WER MACHINE ut the usual walk- 
ing gait of a horse sows from ten to fifteen acres per 
hour, throwing Wheat about sixty feet at each peseage. 

The vast superiority of this machine over all others, 
as shown in the perfectly the > gad and even distribution 
of the seed, and the wonderful rapidity with which the 
work is performed, combined with their perfect simplici- 
ty and durability, have already placed them in the front 
ranks of labor saving agricultural implements. 

QF" A saving of three-fourths of the labor and one 
fourth of the seed used in hand sowing is effected by 
using these machines. A person entirely unused to sow- 
ing by hand, can use either machine with perfect success. 
They are warrantea to give perfect satisfaction and to 
save their cost in less time than any other farm imple- 
ment yet introduced. 

Large numbers of these machines have been soli, and 
in all instances, when proper care has been used in their 
operation, they have given the most perfect satisfaction. 

These machines can be purchased of Agents in all the 
principul places in the State. For further particulars 
address P. B. SAN N 


General Agent for Michigan and Western Canada, 
Cffice at B. B. & W. R. Noyes’ Hardware Store, 86 
Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


NEW BOOK ON GRAPE CULTURE. 
BY WILLIAM BRIGHT, 
LOGAN NURSERY, PHILALELPHIA, PA, 
Just published, 
BRIGHT'S SINGLE STEM, DWARF AND RENEWAL SYSTEM OF 
GRAPE CULTURE. 
* Adapted to the Vineyard, the Grapery, and the Fruit- 
ng of Vines in Pots, on Trellises, Arbors, &c. 

N this work full Directions are given for Cnitivating 

and Fruiting Pot Vines; A new\system of Pruning 
for the Vineyard; New Method of ma&&ing Vine Borders; 
New Management of Cold Giapery: New Views on Fer- 
tilizing the Grape. 

This is not a compilation of old matter respecting the 
Vine, but @ purely Ut work, full of new sugges- 
tions for planting, pruning, training and fruiting the 
Grape, under all kinds of culture; drawn from personal 
experience, and recently confirmed by the opinions of 
the best Grape‘growsrs in England. 

Price of the work, FIFTY CENTS per single copy.— 
Sent by mail to the United States and ‘anada, post paid, 
on receipt of the price. Postage stamps received in 


peyment, 
'»*A liberal discount to the Trade. Address 
WILLIAM BRIGHT, 
12-8w 627 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT TREES 


wis find at the subscribers a very large stock of trees 
and plants, suited to the fall hoo pad 8 year 
apple trees, with other stock to correspond). 
ersons selling, or about to sell trees in the west, for 
fall delivery, are invited to make us an early call. We 
are disposed to deal liberally with them, and furnish 
them with trees indigenous to the soil and climate of the 
west, saving them the exposures attendant on shipments 
from nurseries four or five hundred miles eastward. A 
few intelligent, industrious men oan obtain agencies for 
sale of our stock. 

A large trade has heretofore been done at this place, in 
trees traficked for in the east,but this year our neighbors 
have alse good stocks of theirown growth. W_ have ai- 
ways raised our own trees offered tor sale. Our premi- 
ses are at the head of Broadway, 2 miles above the Oli- 
ver house, Adress as below. 

HALL & CO., Hickory Grove Nurser 
12-8m Toled 


0, Ohio, 
Rare and Valuable Seeds by Mail. 


12-2m 











Sandwich Island, and Pineapple Squ 
and Mammoth Li B ba; vail 
ons, Squash 
containing 80, 
grtiehense—yetee $1 per bushel, delivered to de 
Seeds by mail post paid; one packet for four red 

1 potete $l. 15 ets of seeds sent with Artichokes, 
$1. These seeds have been selected from over one 
hundred popular novelties, and are truly valuable,while 

8 





the price is not half what regular dealers enerally ask 
for novelties. Address E, E. SMITH, 
12-2w* Milan, Erie county, O. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TO ROOM 
No.1 MERRILL BLOOK. 
0. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’! Ascent, 
19-4f Successors to L, D, &, H. O. Griaes, 
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She Bonsehord. 


“She looketh well.to the ways of her household, and 
erteth not the bread of idleness,” —PROVEBES. 


EDITED BY MRS. L. B, ADAMS, 




















THE TEST OF FRIENDSHIP, 
BY JOHN G, SAX, 
Some years ago, when I was young, 
And filled with hope and pride and folly, 
Ere sorrow came, and o’er me flung 
Its gloomy pall of melancholy, 
, Thad a friend of just my years ; 
I loved him with 4 deep devotion; 
His griefs and joys, his hopes and fears, 
Produced in me a like emotion. 


I toiled for years to win a name, 
Through sleepless nights and days of trouble, 
To learn this truth at last, that Fame 
Is but an empty, air-blown bubble. 
* My friend sought wealth, and often wrote 
That he was rich, and loved me dearly ; 
And always closed his friendly note 
With“ Yours most truly and sincerely.” 


And once he wrote: “My dear old Chum, 

If you are short—now don't be silly— 
Just drop a line and name the sum 

To me, your friend and crony, Willie.” 
But still I had a foolish pride 

To keep from him my little pinches: 
We like, if possible, to hide 

Our wants from one who never flinches. 


And thus I labored late and long, 
Until my hopes and nerves were shattered, 
Until my health, which, never strong, 
Gave out, and then my friends soon scattered; 
For they had learned that I was poor: 
Now penury is not disgraceful; 
But to the rich it shuts the door, 
And makes its victim seem distasteful, 


And now, I thought, since health has flown, 
My ancient, wealthy friend will aid me ; 
A small amount, a trifling loan 
From one so true will not degrade me. 
For still he wrote, that better far 
He loved me than a blood relation ; 
He talked about his “lucky star,” 
His wife and means, his wealth and station. 


Then with a faltering pen, one day, 
(I had not nerve to do it boldly), 
I wrote, “I have my rent to pay,” 
Nor dreamed that he would take it coldly. 
I waited long: I watched the mail, 
Till all my clothes were growing seedy; 
It came at.last; I read (in jail) . 
“ Poe nearer friends, jush twice as needy.” 


Thus ended one of boyhood’s dreams, 
As many a dream before has ended: 
Friendship is rarely what it seems— 
With money often closely blended. 
L left my books, and earned my bread 
By earnest, healthy, patient labor, 
And sleep serenely in my bed, 
Nor owe a dime to friend or neighbor. 


The moral here is easy shown, 
If they who read will only heed it: 
To test a friend, just ask a loan 
Of money when you really need it. 
Another lesson may be learned, 
Unaided by the light of science: 
That gold and fame are only earned 
By patient toil and self-reliance. 








City Fashions. 

“What are the fashions in the city, this 
spring? Just take a glance from your office 
window at the ladies on the street, and tell 
us: how they look.” 

Thus writes Jenny from the country. As 
torfashions, Jenny, you would think by see- 
ing them on the street that every woman had 
one of her own, and that she carried it out to 
the fullest extent of her fancy, and her means 
too. Lucky it is for those who have to foot 
the bills if they do not sometimes go beyond 
the latter. 

As to their appearance, or how they look; 
why, just like so mavy half-grown girls with 
their very tall grandmothers’ dresses on. To 
look at them sailing and trailing up one side 
of the avenue and down the other, you would 
think, speaking somewhat paradoxically, that 
the height of their ambition lay in the length 
and richness of the material they were able 
to trail in the dirt at their heels. It is noth- 
ing atall to drag half a yard or so of two- 
shilling delaines through the filth of unswept 
sidewalks and crossings, but to throw out the 
same length of the richest, costliest and heavi- 
est silks, merinos and velvets, and drag them 
with the coolest. unconcern through “ thick 
and thin,” that is fashion, and that is what 
fashionable Jadies are proud to be seen do- 
ing. Somebody, versed in such mysteries, 
tells us that these trailing skirts are faced 
with a kind of varnished leather to prevent 
the wet and mud over which they are drawn 
from striking through. What refinement! 

But these fashionable street-sweepers seem 
very happy in their humble occupation, so let 
them pass, as pass they will. 

In color, the prevailing tint. for dresses has, 
been blue. During the pleasant. sunshiny 


days'of the month past, that brightened up. 


our city, and brought out the fashionable but- 
terflies from their chrysslis wrappings of 
woolen hoods and winter cloaks, full one third 
of the gayest dresses on the avenue were of 
blue silk, heavy in quality and generally dark 
in tint, but:varying from the purplish blue of 
@ morning-glory to the more delicate hue of 
the’blue-bird’s wing. But their reign seems 
to have been short. They have vanished as 
suddenly as morniag-glory. blossoms after a 
night of frost. At present a mogt agreeable 


confusion of colors and patterns seems to pre- 
vail—agreeable, because so convenient; as 
everybody can wear just what thoy happen to 
have, and nobody knows whether it is in the 
fashion or not. There wil: doubtless bea 
more settled order of things with the coming 
in of steady, warm, spring weather, 

“ Are hoops going out?” Jenny asks. . Yes; 
small ones are going out—as large as ever they 
can stretch! All the philippics of the news- 
papers, added to all the ridicule and dry goods 
that..can be piled upon them cannot crush 
them, nor make them contract their spread- 
ing dimensions. 

It would puzzle any one to give a descrip: 
tion of the things worn in the name.of cloaks 
mantles, mantillas, &c, They are. in every 
possible form, size, color and material; round, 
pointed, cat-e-cornered (2), sack -fashion, tight, 
flowing; woolen, velvet, silk, crochet, fur and 
cloth; and with every variety of trimming.— 
Shawls are worn too, of all qualities and 
colors, and seem to be as much the fashion 
as anything else, with those who choose to 
wear them. 

The little inverted saucers, worn on the 
head in the place of bonnets, do not as yet 
give any indications of growing, though it is 
said, by those who should know, that they 
will take a start this spring and shoot up in a 
nearly perpendicular direction, at right angles 
'with the tops of the heads they adorn. All 
these things that are to be, in the way of 
fashionable dress, Jenny will doubtless learn 
in due season from sources whence the laws 
.of fashion emanate; and she will also learn 
from the wisdom of years and experience, 
that her own good sense, aided by the taste 
and judgment of a cultivated mind, will be 
the best fashion-plate she can consult with 
reference to the adornment of her own dainty 
little. person. 


A Reply to Mr. Stunner. 


I do not know as the Farmer ought to be 
used by husbands and wives as a medium for 
showing up each. other’s faults to the wor!d, 

and though I felt some interest in the little 
dispute between “ Farmers’ Wife” and “ John 
Farmer,” I did not intend to take part in it, 

as I am so well satisfied with my own family 

management that Ican afford to let others 
get what satisfaction they can from public 
quarrels; but when that letter of Mr. Perfec- 
tion Stunner came out, I thought it was a lit. 

tle too much. I cannot have that pass by in 

silence, and let that provoking man think he 
has the whole field to himself. I would like 
to have him know that there are two sides to 

the question of family governyent, Some 

women have no idea of management whatev- 

er, and Mrs. Stunrer must be one of them. 

Now ifshe had begun with my plan in the 

first place, and persevered, Mr. Stunner 

would never have had the audacity to write 

such an article as he did. He would not have 

had the spirit to do so. Ever since the first 

day of my marriage with Mr. Meechum, I 

have continued to impress him with the idea 

f my intellectual superiority, and now he 

would scarcely dare say his soul was his own 

without first asking me ifhe might. It is an 

invariable rule with me, never to permit him 

to make a remark upon any subject whatever, 
without criticising or ridiculing him in such 

a way as to make him wish he had held his 
tongue; if company is present, so much the 
more complete is my triumph as well as his 
mortification. Indeed, when I have compa- 
ny I never miss the opportunity of letting 
them know how much I feel myself his supe- 
tior. He is naturally a good natured soul 
enough, and would like to indulge in little 
pleasantries of one sort or another, but you 
will never catch me pretending to be pleased 
with anything he says or does. I pooh” at 
his jokes, or turn them against him in serious 
earnest; I sneer at his opinions, and mock his 
attempts at wit, and con’rive in every way 
to make him feel that I look upon him as a 
ninny., Any husba:d will soon begin to act 
like one too, under this treatment, and in a 
short time the proudest spirited man may be 
made as tame as a whipped puppy. 

I have written this hurried sketch simply 
to show Mr. Perfection Stunner that all wives 
are, not like his, and to say to him that it is 
very well for him that he did not fall into the 


hands of Pompelona Masters, now 
MBS, P. MASTERS MEECHUM. 








Which is Josh?—“ What's that a pictur on?” said 
a countryman in our hearing the other day, tothe 
proprietor, who was turning over some engrae 
vings. 

“That, sir,” said the dealer, “is Joshua com. 
manding the Sun to stand still.” 

“Du tell! Well, which is Josh, and which is 
his son? "Ex. 

f@ A lady named Gibson died in Arkansas 
from the effects of using snuff to “ dip’ her mouth 
with. She fell asleep with the mop in her mouth, 
and the poison of tobacco was swallowed, and 
killed her. 





Noted People of the Bible. 


BY SLOW JAMIE, 


NUMBER ELEVEN. 
Esau.—There is a singular attraction in 
human friendship between opposites. The 
grave and the gay, the old and the young, 
the philosopber and the unlettered are drawn 


the talents of their neighbor. It is. true 
there must be some similarity also. The 
sentiments they bold in common, supply the 
food, but dissimilarity of disposition must 
afford the seasoning to the mental feast — 
There is in all men a general resemblance 
yet a universal variety; hence the enjoyment 
of conjersation. 

The modest and retiring Isaac had a live- 
ly energetic wife. They had two sons as 
different in disposition as themselves. Isaac 
loved Esau, who resembled his mother; Re- 
bekah loved Jacob, who with the talents of 
his mother, possessed his father’s disposition. 

Esau grew up a hairy man, with a rud- 
dy complexion, and strong, active limbs. I 
suppose the abundance of his hair might 
be ascribed to the strength of his constitution, 
and to his habits, being so much in the open 
air hunting almost naked. The rocky heights 
of Northwestern Arabia were his favorite 
resort, where he chased the light gazelle, and 
the bounding hart, nor did he fear to en- 
counter fiercer game. Here he afterwards 
built a city on the side of a lofty hill, so 
steep, that the roof of one house was often 
on a level with the door of the next. In- 
deed many of them were like eagles’ nests 
stuck in ledges of the rock. He and his de- 
scendents must have been like antelopes to 
climb such steeps. 

The ruins of the city can be seen to this 

day, but the whole region round is nothing 
but a bare rocky mountain. No doubt it was 
then clothed with luxuriant verdure. There 
are men in this State who will tell youthat they 
have seen heavy crops of corn raised on New 
England’s stony hills, where it was necessary in 
spots to carry earth in a basket, to cover the 
seed, I have seen myself, in Pennsylvania, 
several trees of considerable size growing on 
the top of a rock, thirty feet from the ground. 
The only mould they had to grow in, came 
from the decay of moss and leaves, The roots 
of a white birch wandered down the bare 
side of the perpendicular rock, in search of the 
ground, and clinging to the stone seemed to 
draw nourishment from it. Why the land of 
Eden is now so sterile, I cannot tell, except 
that an ancient writer says, that God some 
times turns “a fruitful land into barrenness’ 
for the wickedness of those that dwell there- 
in.” Ps, 107, 34. 
Isaac loved to eat of Esau’s venison, espe- 
cially when made in what he called ‘savory 
meat.’ Hunters dress venison in this country 
by a very simple process, which they call jerk. 
ing. The lean fleshy partof the eer cut in 
collops across the grain, is salted down a few 
hours with very little salt. It is then hung on 
skewers over the glowing embers, and in 
twenty-four hours it is dried to a crisp, so 
hard that it is often laid on a log and broken 
with a hatchet. It is then so sweet that it 
almost melts in the mouth, and a small piece 
a day, would sustain a man while traversing 
the woods, without any other food. How 
Esau prepared his savory meat, I do not 
know, but I suppose he prepared it as they do 
in that country now, highly seasoned with 
salt and spices, redolent with garlic, and 
strong with butter and vinegar. You and I 
young reader, would not like it that way, but 
tastes are different. 

It was not merely for the venison Ieaac 
loved his first born. He delighted to hear his 
adventures—how from the ledge of the rock 
he waited the approach of a deer, and with a 
well directed arrow, brought down the leader 
of the herd; how in the thicket he was pur- 
sued by the stealthy tiger, and when his cun- 
ning foe made the fatal spring, he received 
him on the point of his glittering spear, and 
with a savage yell he yielded up his life.— 
Hunters are apt to magnify their exploits, 
but the bright and spotted skin of the leop- 
ard, and the huge antlers of the stag, would 
be undisputed trophies of his skill. 

We may well suppose that when the pious 
father listened to the stories of Esau, he took 
occasion often to turn his son’s attention to 
the power and goodness of God, who taught 
his hands to war and his fingers to fight.— 
This, however, had no other effect than to 
restrain his son’s profanity in his presence.— 
The promise made to Alvraham of the land of 
Canaan which Jacob and Joseph so higly 
prized, was to him of little account. Like all 
worldly minded men, he considered a bird in 
the hand worth two in the bush. The pres- 
ent was all to him. His birthright, which se. 





cured to hima double share of this inheri. 


together by this principle. Few men ad-) 
mire the faculty in which they themselves, 
excel, but behold with astonishment and envy | 


tanee, he lightly-esteemed.. He returned one 
day hungry and weary-from an unsuccessful 
excursion. Jacob had just made some very 
nice soup, with wild peas in it, Esau request- 
ed a mess of the pottage. Jacob asked his 
birthright in exchange. This the elder broth- 
er bartered away, confirming the bargain with 
an oath. He then ate a hearty dinner of 
bread and soup, and went away thinking little 
of what he had done. 

Long after this, Isaac was sick, and thinking 
he might die, directed Esau to hunt some ven- 
ison and prepare him a dish, that eating it he 
might give his last blessing. Rebekah hear- 
ing it made Jacob bring two kids from the 
flock which she prepared like venison. This 
he brought to Isaac and'very wickedly pass- 
ing himself off for Esau, received the blessing 
of the first born. It will be remembered that 
Isaac was blind, and could not distinguish 
one son from the other, as Rebekah had dis- 
guised Jacob by covering his arm with the 
skin of a goat. 

Hardly had Jacob gone when Esau came 
with his yenison. Isaac felt a presentiment 
that though he had blessed the younger un- 
wittingly, yet it was irrevokably done, and 
trembled when Esau spake to him. The lat- 
ter, like many men who have no religion, had 
some superstition. He despised the promise 
of God, yet valued his father’s blessing: — 
With tears te pleaded with his father to 
change the word that had gone out of his 
lips, but Paul tells us he found no place for 
repentance (in Isaac’s mind.) When he could 
not prevail he burst out into a loud wail, re- 
membered that he had sold the birthright and 
cast the whole blame on his brother, although 
he had entered into the former transaction 
with full knowledge and consent. He now 
determined to kill his brother, and for fear of 
him Jacob had to flee to Mesopotamia 
where he lived for twenty years. At this 
time, Esau married the daughter of Ishmael, 
although he had two wives still living. 

Twenty years rolled around, and Esau 
still cherished the same animosity against his 
brother, when he received a kind and respect- 
ful message from him to the effect that he 
was returning from the East to live in Oa- 
naan, and that he was very rich. I suppose 
the latter was mentioned to let Esau know 
that if he had purchased the birthright he 
would neither need nor ask any part in his 
father’s personal property. The other, far 
from being softened by this kindness, collect- 
ed a band of sturdy fellows and went to at- 


tack Jacob. 
But ashe emerged from the ravines of Ju- 


dea into the lovely plains of Jordan, his eye 
was attracted by the beautiful sight of two 
hundred and twenty Syrian goats which shook 
their long, flowing, silken hair as they mov- 
ed along. What are these? he roughly inguir- 
ed from. the driver, and was informed that 
they were a present for himself. Passing along 
he next met the same number of sheep with 
the same destination; next forty camels; after 
that, fifty head of neat cattle; and finally 
thirty asses. Contending emotions struggled 
within his breast; still he passed on, till he met 
his brother. Instead of a haughty brow, 
flushed with triumph, he beheld. a counte- 
nance furrowed with twenty years of unusual 
toil and care, indicating also, in ‘ts placid ex- 
pression, the elevating effect of a night spent 
in earnest devotion. That face, too, changed 
though it was, still recalled the pleasant inter. 
course of early days, when Jacob, except on 
two occasions, was a kind and respectful 
younger brother. Whenever he came in 
sight, Jacob commenced, according to the 
custom of the times in meeting a superior, to 
bow, but Esau stopped him by rushing into 
hisarms. His impulsive nature now broke 
out into tenderness, and both wept. Jacob 
on this occasion gained a great victory and 
verified the saying of the wise man, that “a 
soft tongue breaketh the bones.” Let my 
readers remem!er this when they are pro- 
voked. 


#7 Mrs, Stanton, a daughter of the late Judge 
Cady, addressed the Legislature of New York and 
the public, in the Assembly Chamber at the capi- 
tol last week, on woman’s rights. The N. ¥. Times 
says: “ Mrs, Stanton talked forcibly—it is need- 
less for me to say that she talked earnestly, of wo 
man’s sufferings, sweetly of her endurance, elo- 
quently of her rights. When she talked of her 
right to be protected in the enjoyment. of her 
property, of her right to be released trom the 
bondage of an ill-assorted marriage, she was, lis- 
tened to with marked favor. She pleaded. these, 
demands with the feeling of a true woman, and 
she carried the conviction that, she was not.ask- 
ing more, than policy as well as justice demanded 
should be conceded, When she claimed that her 
voice should be heard onthe hustings, and her 
vote. be received at the ballot-box, she was earnest, 
and eloquent, and :plausible,, but, she must have 
felt that she was not convincing her audience 
and she did not,” 

#@ A householder iv a western village in filling 
up his census schedule under the column headed, 
“Where born,” described. one of his children as 








What Will Snubdue £ddic? 


BY BELEN V. AUSTIN. 


This is now the question vexing the spirit 
of Mrs, Quibbs, She don’t like him any 
better than he likes her; there is no “affinity” 
between them. 


Eddie is impulsive, and fall of life and 
warm blood, while she has outlived the kind. 
ly impulses of her nature—if she ever had 
any~her life is of that kind that keeps her 
from dying, but would never impart life or 
warmth to anything else; and as for blood, 
there’s not a drop of that in her whole body. 
She is one of those people who look as though 
they were made of putty, and you could dent 
them with your finger and the mark would 
remain. She is as cold as an.iceberg. But 
there the likeness ends, for she is no brighter 
when the sun shines, and there is no proba- 
bility of thawing or melting her. 


She don’t take Eddie’s hand and speak 
pleasantly, but she clutches him by the 
shoulder and turns him around and looks at 
him, with those beamless eyes that never 
wink nor moisten, but look as though they 
were cast of lead and varnished, they are so 
cold and hard, and yet havea sort of glitter 
on them; and her words come out as square 
and thin as her lips are, and she says; “If 
Eddie had several good whippings it might 
save him from the gallows some day. What 
are you going to do with him, and what do 
you think will ever subdue him?” 


“If Eddie were your child, Mrs, Quibbs 
you would not talk so, and could not imagine 
a gellows for him in the future.” Her child, 
It was the first time she ever thought of that, 
and for a moment she remembered that every 
culprit has a mother. 


The several whippings, the kind she called 
“good,” would change Eddie from a brave 
boy, to a cowardly one; from a confiding, lov- 
ing boy, to a morose, sullen one; and as for 
the gallows, let us hope for humanity’s sake, 
that, by the time Eddie is a man, civiliza- 
tion will so far advance that there will be 
none. 

“ But what are you going to do with Ed- 
die?” Let him grow! The world will need 
a host of men that had nothing to do, when 
little boys, but grow—then let Mddie expand 
himself. 

He wants enough to eat, and there is no 
danger but he kuows the kind of food his 
system requires if you give him plenty of air 
and play, and put him to bed clean and in a 
good humor. 

Young. America has brains enough; but 
more of what is termed “ back-bone,” more 
sinew, and muscle, more good sound common 
sonse are needed. 

What do you think will subdue Eddie? — 
That’s the great question. Nothing but love 
should subdue him. We should not want 
his spirit broken and subdued to the world— 
God gave him that as his greatest heritage. 
There is need ‘in the world’s broad field of 
battle” of brave, independent spirits; yet 
the power of love must*subdue hate and 
pride and cowardice in Eddie, and strength- 
en every germ of good in him. He must be 
taught restraint, but love must be the com- 
pelling power. 

We must bind him to us by the strong 
cords of love, while we can, that will never 
undo their clasp, be he on the land or sea; 
and though for awhile he may forget the gold- 
en links that were forged day by day as ho 
played and shouted and grew up to manhood, 
the time will con:e to him when he will gather 
these golden links to his heart as.his only 
comfort and solace, and live in the sunshine 
of the days that wrought them. 

In a far-off land among strangers, in dreams 
he lives the child-life again. Ir he wanders 
in a lonesome road, the flowers by the way- 
side tell the same love language that they did 
when he planted them in his little garden, or 
gathered them a heart-offering for his mother; 
the birds sing the same songs they did when 
he thought Heaven -was so near that they 
reached it in t_eir flight. 

However much he may try, if you have 
bound him by the chain of love, he cannot 
undo its clasp. It will subdue him when no- 
thing else can. It goes with him around the 
world; it brings the angels to him when death 
demands the temple of clay; it reaches link 
by link to the celestial city and draws him 
up within its,golden gates. 

Ob! I think of so many little Eddies that 
have been subdued, but not by love—as pro- 
mising, affectionate boys as ever langhed and 
played. There is one I call to mind now, 
and the remembrance of him saddens me, as 
it always does, He seemed a perfect child.— 
Nature could have held him up to view and 





* born in the parlor,” and the other “up staira,’? 


surveyed him again and again and been ple.s- 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








ed with her handiwork. He was high-spirit- 
ed, and his parents, in good faith too, under 
took to subdue him. Yes, he must be con- 
quered, it would never do to let him grow 
up with such a temper, The rod and the 
passions of his parents were the means used 
to subdue him. His father required as much 
work of the child as he could do himself— 
He made him a coward and a liar by accus- 
ing him of disobedience or neglect, by never 
trusting his word, or allowing an explanation, 
but alyvays suspecting him of falsehood. 

The child’s bright intellect. left him as be 
grew older, and oh, what a wreck he is now! 

The last time I saw him him, he said, “I 
am going West; I never want to see the face 
of arelation again, I hate my father. Home 
has no attraction tome. I respect my mo- 
ther, because she is my mother. She has 
had a life of trial, and perhaps did the best 
she could. I used to think I would be a 
great man, a scholar, a philanthropist. [had 
great visions when a boy, and built high ecas- 
tles, but all have gone to the winds or been 
dashed to the earth, and I mean to try and 
lose myself in an attompt to make money— 
love has never done anything for me.” 


I once knew a man to make this confession; 
“I did but one thing in my life that I never 
could forgive myself for. I was very angry 
and whipped a little girl severely. She was 
never the same child after that; she suddenly 
grew older to me; her eyes never looked the 
same as they did before that time, and indeed 
I ceased to see in her my little Laura.” 


It is sad to see so many men who have out 
grown and subdued the characteristics they 
possessed in boyhood. “ Innocence, bride of 
man’s childhood,” is rejected and scoffed, and 
the man thinks it a weakness to go hand in 
hand with such a gentle guardian through 
life. Pure love is childish; boys are taught 
outside of the house that it is babyish to 
be fond of their mothers, and cowardly to 
obey them. 

To make money, this is the “love that 
makes the world go round” to Yankees as a 
nation. Men sacrifice all of real good in 
time and eternity to the golden god. 

All they care about Liberty, or the Ameri- 
can eagle, is their impression on the coin.— 
They lose every particle of the genial nature 
that characterized them when boys. Old age 
makes no wrinkles deeper than this insane 
love of money does. 


Let us pray that little Eddie’s “ life of life” 
may not go out and be subdued by the hard- 
ness and wickedness of the world, but that 
love which conquers all, that “endureth all 
things,” may subdue him, that he may be en- 
abled by Love Divine to curb his reckless, 
headlong disposition, that his child’s faith 
may never leave him, and that he may keep 
his soul pure; and while we pray, we must 
work for Eddie too, we must watch him, as 
those who must give a strict account to the 
master of the jewels entrusted to our keep- 
ing —World We Live In. 


Cleanliness. 

Compare the dirtiness of the water in 
which you haye washed when it is cold with- 
out soap, cold with soap, hot withsoap. You 
will find the first has hardly removed any dirt 
at all, the second a little more, and the third 
a great deal more, But hold your hand over 
a cup of hot water fur a minute or two, and 
then, by merely rubbing with the finger, you 
will bring off flakes of dirt or dirty skin.— 
After a vapor-bath you may peel your whole 
self cleanin this way. What I mean is, that 
by simply washing or sponging with water 
youdo not really clean your skin. Take a 
rough towe’, dip one corner in very hot water 
—if a little spirit be added to it, it will be 
more effectual-~and then rub as if you were 
rubbing the towel into your skin with your 
fingers. The black flakes which will come off 
will convince you that you were vot clean 
before, however much soap and water you 
may have used. These flakes are what re- 
quire removing. And you can really keep 
yourself cleaner with a tumbler-full of hoi 
water and a rough towel and rubbing, than 
with a whole apparatus of bath and soap and 
sponge, without rubbing. It is quite nonsense 
to say that anybody need be dirty. Patients 
have been kept as clean by these means on a 
long voyage, when a basinfal of water could 
not be afforded, and when they could not be 
moved out of their berths, as if all the appur- 
tenances of home had been at hand. Wash- 
ing, however, with a large quantity of water 
has quite other effeots than those of mere 
cleanliness. The skin absorbs the water, and 
becomes softer and more perspirable. To 
wash with soap and soft water is, therefore, 
desirable from other points of view than that 
of cleanliness—JVotes on Nursing, by Flo- 
rence Nightingale. 








Seeing the Queen. eT 


A lady correspondent of the Independent 
gives the following pleasant sketch of sight- 
seeing in London: ; 

“ As this is the gay season in London, that 
is, the time when the Queen is holding her 
court, and Parliament is in session, we hoped 
for a sight of Her Majesty and some of the 
distinguishéed people ahout her person. We 
therefore, in the afternoon, drove to the west 
end of the town, and some two or three miles 
from St. Paul's. We alighted at Bucking. 
ham Palace, which, you will recollect, isthe 
town residence of Her Majesty, This build- 
ing, I fancy, would hardly come up to your 
idea of a palace. It is, however, large, and 
occupies a very fine situation, with St. James 
Park in the front, and very extensive and 
beautiful grounds in the rear. When the 
Queen is in town, the Royal standerd is- seen 
floating from the centre of the building. 


“Directly before the Palace is a broad 
graveled road for driviog—then a high, bean- 
tiful iron fence surrounds the building; before 
this railing soldiers are constantly patrolling 
day and night, to see that no one intrudes up- 
on the premises. 

“For » moment, whilst gazing at the Pal- 
ace, I thoughtlessly leaned against one of the 
iron posts. Instant!y a soldier came to me 
and said, “ Stand back, if you please; no one 
is allowed vw touch the fence.” For a mo- 
ment my republicanism was up, but I soon 
cooled off with the reflection that every coun- 
try must be permitted to make and enforco its 
own regulations. From this point we hasten- 
ed on to Hyde Park Corner, the resort in the 
latter part of the day, of all the aristocracy 
of London. Here we took a chair, which is 
always tobe let for a trifling sum, and for an 
hour or so watched the thousands of carriages 
and riders on horseback passing and repassing 
before us in their rounds through the Park- 
Many ladies left their carriages for the time, 
and promenaded through the broad avenues 
on every hand. This is a brilliant scene, 
and I many times wished you all by my side 
to enjoy it with me. It is decidedly the place 
to see London. Here were lords and ladies 
without number, with powdered footmen in 
costly livery, each vieing with the other in 
seeking to make the most display. Here, 
too, the merchant princes of London congre- 
gate, and make a more gorgeous appearance 
even than many of the nobility. 

“Between five and six we were told the 
Queen would soon make her appearance for 
her daily drive, so we stationed ourselves by 
the side of the great arch, through which she 
must pass, and waited patiently for her ap- 
proach. The civil policeman near us said we 
should not be obliged to wait long, for the 
Queen was always prompt. He told us we 
shoul recognize her carriage by the scarlet 
-utriders and footmen. Very soon we no- 
ticed a general stir; the people were all o1- 
dered back from the railing, and before we 
had hardly time to turn our e;es in the right 
direction, the horses came prancing past us, 
the Queen smiling and bowing as she recog- 
nized the up-lifted hats and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs. The view was a hasty one, but 
good. It is sivgular that though she daily 
takes this drive when in town, there is always 
a crowd to see her pats, and a general shout 
of welcome. Prince Albert usually rides on 
horseback by her side, accompanied by one of 
his gentlemen. On_ this occasion, one of her 
ladies was seated by the Queen, and two of 
the Princesses opposite. There was nothing 
in their apparel or appea ance to distinguish 
them frcm other ladics, and they would only 
be recognized by their appointments. The 
Queen is more pleasing in countenance than 
I had supposed, and her profile is quite 
striking. I have since had a better view of 
her, while walking in the Park, and in return 
for waving my hankerchief, received a bow 
and a smile all to myself. Perheps in a sud- 
den fit of democratic pride you say, “Oh, a 
Queen is nothing but a woman; I wouldn't 
ca ea fig to see her.” True, she is neither 
more nor less than a woman; but God has 
placed her over that great country, which now 
embraces 80 large a part of our globe—the 
eyes of all nations are upon her, and no laws 
are made, nor even an appointment given, 
without her royal signeture. She bas great 
power for gcod or for evil; and, what is bet- 
ter, we see that she exerts. that power for 
the benefit of her people. She is a noble 
woman—a true wife and mother, and, like 
Queen Esther, whom we so much admire in 
Holy Writ, has the fear of God before her 
eyes. I confess to you children that, repui 
lican as I am in feeling and in principle, I 
could never see her frank English face, nor 
witness the joyous demonstrations attending 


her appearance, without feeling a soft moist-| Catal 


ure gathering in my eyes.” 





Wanted a:Lady.—The following advertisement 
from a ‘‘ woman,’ appears in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, and is a pretty good hit at the times: 

Wanrtep.— A woman in respectable circum. 
stances, living in the West End, and who can give 
the best of references. as to character, wishes to 
engage a lady to do wasbing and ironing for her- 


sélf, husband, and six children. If the family is’ 


found to be too humerous, somie of the children will 
be sent out to board. -In order to make the duties 
of the situaticn as easy as possible, a lady of in- 
ferior quality will be engaged to do the heavy part 
of the washing, and a colored gentleman will be 
in attendance to do any work that may be con- 
sidered unbecoming a lady—such as blacking 
boots, washing door steps, scrubbing floors, clean- 
ing knives and dishes, making fires, carrying wa 
ter, sunning errands, and other duties of a like 
kind too numerous to mention. She will have the 
Thursday nights to herself, with full permiasion to 
use what flour, milk, butter, sugar, and eggs, she 
may require to prepare cakes and other dainties 
for the usual Thursday evening jubilees. She 
may also have, without asking permission, supply 
for her relatives and friends with everything from 
the family cupboard. A present will be made her 
at Christmas of a silk dress and a cet of jewelry, 
and she will have liberty at all times to go out to 
balls, evening parties, and conyersationes. The 
advertiser never goes into her own kitchen, locks 
her presses, or exercises any impertinent inter- 
ference in her family affairs. Address “Wxst- 
Enp,” at the Ledger office. 
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For Our Young Friends, 








Geographical Enigma, 
I am composed of 18 letters. 
My. 17, 5, 10, 12, is a city in South America. 
. My 2, i, 15, 9, is an Island in the Mediterranean 
ea, 
My 6, 8, 14, 14, 16, is a river in Germany. 
Phe. 4 15, 18, 12, 3, 11, is a high mountain in Sar- 
inia. 
My 7,5 16,1, 2, is a city in Belgiam. 
My 13, 8, 6, 9, 8, is a city in Italy. 
My 10, 12, 3, 5, 7, 18, 9, is the capital of a group 
of islands in Oceanica. 
My 4, 9, 12, 1, is a river in Hungary. 
My whole was a distinguished officer of the revo- 
lution, who was kiled at the battle of Butaw. 
H. W. J. Greenfield. 


Answer to Charade of last week—ParsSONAGE. 


STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 


THE SPRING SERIES of State Teachers’ Institutes 
will be held under the personal direction of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, as f llows: 


At Oxford,Oakland co., begin, Monday eve., Mar. 19th. 
4t Marshall, Oathoun co." ee 96th. 
At Hastings, Barry co, * My a danke 


At Portland, Ionia co., si = * 

Each Institute will continue in session ten working 
days. As the instruction is given in regular courses, it is 
desirable that those proposing to become members 
should be present at the beginning., 


A TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 

will be held on the last afternoon of each Institute, to be 
conducted in writing, for such members of the Institute 
as may present themselves for examination, and recom- 
mendatory certificates will be given to those who shall 
pass the examination satisfactomly. School Inspectors 
and other School Officers are especially invited to attend 
this examination. 


ATTENDANCE AND EXPENSES. 

No charge will be made for instruction, and assurances 
have already been received from most of the places that 
teachers will be entertained free of charge. 

The eminent value of these Institutes to the teachers 
and the schools has been thoroughly attested. Hundreds 
of teachers have acknowledged the great benefit they have 
derived from «he exercises. All those proposing to teach 
during the coming summer are earnestly invited to at- 
tend and prepare themselves more perfectly for the 

reat and impoitant work they are undertaking to do.— 
ouae persons expecting hereafter to teach are also in- 
vited. 

School Officers and citizens seeking teachers will do 
well to visit the Institutes, where every aid and advice 
will be fraely rendered them by the lecturors, in select- 
ing good teachers. 

All who feel interested in the Public Schools are re 











spectfully requested to extend this notice, and aid in se- 
curing the attendance of the teachers of their vicinity. 
JOHN M. GREGORY, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Mich., March Ist, 1860. 11-Ilm 








“GET THE BEST.” 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
NEW PICTORIAL’ EDITION. 
1500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


9000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vo- 
cabulary. 


Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. Goodrich. 


Table givi 
8000 distinguished persous of Modern 

es. 

Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the 
Bible. With other new features, together with 
all the matter of previous editions. 


IN ONE VOLUME OF 1750 PAGES. 
PRICE $6.50. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
“GET THE BEST.” GET WEBSTER. 

10-4w G, & O. MERRIAM., Springfield, Mass. 
The trade supplied by F. Rarmonp & €o., Detroit. 


FARM WANTED, 


ORTH about $5,000, with good buildings and fruit, 

by aman living in New York city, for a brother 
living in Grand Rapids, Mich.,in part payment for an 
undivided 3¢.interest in one of the best plaster beds and 
steam mills at Grand Rapids. Price $10,000, which is 
about the rate that the other interests of the same pro- 
perty sold at before the D. & M. R. was built, and before 
the recent discovery of salt water, which must enhance 
the value of the property. Immediate possession will 
be guaran , 28 none of the present owners can attend 
to itat present. One half can remain six years at ten 
percent interest, For full aay and further par- 
Cenene, address ADIN J. HINDS 

10-4w 400 Grand-st., N.Y. 

HIOICE FLOWER S DS BY MAIL 

C POSTAGE FREE . 











COLLECTIONS, 

No. 1—Contains 20 varieties of choice Annuals... .$1.00 

9 2-20 varieties of choice Biennials & Pere 1.00 
o, &~Ten extra fine varieties of rare Annuals and. 

Bavennialidcic cose oennedahsit . 

No. 4—Five choice varieties from Prize Flowers, of 


. — -- 5.00 
All persons in want of choice Roads will 1 
order Darly, behave the choicer varieties are aes 
ogues sent to any address pee cmnte of a three 
cent & MoEL IN. 


12 —— Springneld, Mass, 


Pronunciation of names of 


HOWE'S IMPROVED 
WAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 
THE BEST IN USE. 

Pest PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 

State Fair, ‘57 and 58. 
FIRST PREMIU M end no competition in 1859, 
FIRST PREMIUM at 18 different State Fairs. 

SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 
Pair, N. Y., 1859. 

Howr's Scaizs For ALL Uszs, have Great Simplicity, 
Wonderful Accuracy. 

Require no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or 
on.a barn floor, and easily removed. 

No Check Rod: No Friction on Knife Edges; all 
friction receivedion Balls. Weigh Holy if not level. 

Delivéred at any Rail Station m tet ‘States 
or Canada, set up, and warranted, to give .emtir'é satis- 
Saction or taken back. 

Send for Circulars and price lists, with aéecount of 
trial of Seales between Howe and Fairbanks, at» Ver- 
mont State Fairs, to JAMES @. DUDLEY, 

General Western Agent, 93:Main 
44-ly Buffalo, Nu ¥. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 
For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 


Factories, &c, 
FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
T AVE been tested in all climates, Europe and Amert- 
ca, Weigh less; cost less per pound; have better 
tones; ean be heard farther than other bells. They cost 
50 per cent. less than 


THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Or re-cast on short notice, Such bells will nearly pay 
for Steel Bells of same size, 8 
Send for Circular. Bells delivered in all 547 io the 
44-Ly 98 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States or Canada, by JAMES @.D 
HERRING’S PATENT 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL’S PATENT PO WDER-PROOF LOCKS, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 800 DISASTROUS FIRES. 


The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station -in the United States, 
or Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
44-ly at 93 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


KIRBY’S AMERICAN HARVESTER! 














The Most Valuable Implement 
for the Farmer. 





“Contains the most valuable Improvement 
of any Harvester in Use,” 





We have the pleasure of offering Farmers the Im- 
proved Kirby’s American Harvester for 1860,which 
stands now unrivalled for facility of operation, lightness 
of draft, poe to uneven surfaces, strength, sim- 
pony and durability; and is pronouneed by all who 
ave tested the various machines in use, to be the most 
complete combined Reaper and Mower “either newly 
invented, or an improvement on any now in use.” 

At the last New York State Fair, it was the only Har- 
vester that received a Premium among some forty ma- 
chines on exhibition, The Judges awarded it a Silver 
Medal and Diploma, as “The most valuable Machine 
or Implement for the Farmer, either newly invented or 
an improvement on any now in use.” ey say in their 
report: “ We fink the improvements put upon this ma- 
chine since the last State Fair are of such a character as 
to justly entitle it to this award; and the exceeding 
simplicity and great strength of the machine must coin- 
mend it to the farming community,” 

At the Wisconsin State Fair, last fall, it attracted 
especial attention, and after a very careful inspection by 
the Committee, was honored with three Di —as & 
Mower, 2 combined Reaper and Mower, and for the one- 
horse Harvester. 

It also received the First Premium as the best Com- 
bined Reaper and Mower, at the Michigan State Fair, 
and at other State Fairs and trials during the year 1859. 

The Factory Price of the Improved Harvester for 
1860, will be $135; for Mower, $110; for Little Buffalo 
Harvester, $100— Mower, $90. 

For further particnlars address 

L. J. BUSH, Gen’l Aa 
11-8m Toledo, Ohio. 

The Harvesters are sold by the following agents in 
Michigan: 

E. Tinpa1, Tecumseh, 
H. L. Hat, Hillsdale, 
J. A. Coon, Butler, 
J. E. Earwx, Bronson. Wo. Tart 
Wm. B. Bersan, Niles, A. A. Krrsy, Leslie, 
T. Y. Lrwsooxer, Trenton. N.O. &W.W, Cuiups, Eaton, 
M. Rogers, Ann Arbor, Abner Kirby, Mundy, 
Ww. SrPENcER, Jackson, Wa. M. Tuursur, Genesee, 
E. T. Greae, Marshall, ED& HE Greaory,Owosso 
O. H. Foor, Grand Rapids, R. & N. Dyr, Ionia, 

8. H. Sovruwortn, Kalamazoo, 

F. G. Larzaters & Co., Dowagiac, 


WROUGHT IRON PLOWS, 


Subsoil Plows, Harrows, Grubbers, 
DRAINING TOOLS, &c. 


A. V. Pantiinp, Paw Paw, 
J. P. Houry, Pontiac, 
JOHN ALLEN, Pizmponth, 

° 








The Plows, Harrows and Subsoilers were awarded 
the First Premium of the Michigan State 
Agricultusal Society. 





A. MOIR, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


{ be» undersigned is now prepared to receive orders 
and to make all kinds of improved plows, cultivators 
and ditching and draining tools, 

THE SUBSOIL PLOW, of wrought Iron, has received 
the sanction and approval of the Highland Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, and is considered of the very best 
models for that kind of work. 

THE SCOTCH-AMERICAN PLOW made by me, is 
of wrought iron, and is got up on the most approved 
model, possessing a lighter draft, and turns a cleaned fur- 
row and does superior work. The style of moulddoard 
is new in this country, This plow is made with either 
iron or wooden beam and handles. Those made solely 
of iron cost $25. The plow complete with wooden beam 
and handles, costs $18, with wrought iron points, wheel 


on beam. 

THE WROUGHT IRON HARROWS are made also 
after the most approved model, and have been tried and 
found satisfactory. 

The undersigned also ‘makes Weoveut Inon Grus- 
BERS, Cogn CuLtivators, and sets of Drrcuina AND 
Drarnrné Toors, Wueer and Lever Rion Cor saee 
and Iron axte Farm Oanrrs, all of the most approv 
and finished workmanship. 

Reference may be made to the Editor of the 


ufehfgan Parmer. All orders 


o ay 9 es addressed to 
A. MOIR, Northville, Mich. 
Prince Albert Potatoes for Sale, 
aE aindon t Ue. a gk sue, Roevee r 
ushel, includin, ; tw 
Five Dollars: delivered of the } R. ‘depot. Address fe 


ASA U. SUTTON, Tecumseh, Mich. 
March 11th, 1860, : 11-6w 
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| THE BEST MACHINE 


AND NO MISTAKE, 
For the Harvest of 1860. 


Double Hinge-Jointed and Folding Bar 
BUCKEYE 





MOWER AND REAPER, 


dultman § Miller's Patent, 
OF OANTON, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
' JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 





ef Perfect Mower, 
4 First Class Reaper, 
It has proved to be 
THE MOST DURABLE MACHINE 
AND OF THE LIGHTEST DRAUGHT. 
And it works 


MORE EASILY & SURELY 


THAN ANY OTHER, 





IT IS THE MACHINE. 


This fact 
is so well established 
by the Farmers themselves, 
that there is no longer any occasion 
for our incomparable list of 
GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST PREMIU 
from 
National, State and County Fairs, 


What we wish now to say 
to 
the Farmers of Michigan 
is 
that any of them who have not yet.ordered 
one of these machine, 
if 
* they want it 
FOR THE HARVEST OF 1860, 
they should loose no time 
in ordering it 
from us 
or 
from one of our Agents, viz: 
Gen'l Agi. for the State, E, ARNOLD, of Dextzr. 
Wayne County—HEATH & DRESSER, Blindbury’s 
Hotel, Detroit. 
oneti ‘ane M. MANN, 108 Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 
Lapeer an +e N. HILL, Pontiac. 
Oakland County—J. DURKEE, Pontiac, 
Macomb County and east tier of townships in Oakland 
—L. WOODWARD, Rochester. 
Cathoun County—V. GIBBS, Homér. 
G. B. MURRAY, Marshall. 
BURNHAM & CO., Battle Creek. 
Kalamazoo County—Dr. F. RANSOM, Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee & Monroe—KEYES & FRIEZE, Clinton. 
Washtenaw, east part—Gro. ALEXANDER, Ypsilanti, 


HORACE WELSH. Pittsfield. 
Oakland 0o.—WM. HENDERSON, West Novi. 
Tonia Céunty- -H. DkGARMO. ae 
Liwingston Co—FREEMAN WEBB, Pinckney. 
The reputation of the Buckeye is so well established 
(embracing ALL real improvements and having some 





peculiar to ttself which no other machino HAs OR OAN 


HAVE) that we have no fear that intelligent farmers in 
our State, who can procure this, will purchase any other 
either for mowing or peg 3 
WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 
Jackson, March 81, 1860. 42-tf 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


STEREOSCOPIC EMPORIUM. 


E. ANTHONY, 


308 Broadway, New York. 
After May 1st, 1860, at 501 Broadway, two doors from 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. ‘ 
s Need Stereoscope is the most instructive, interesting, 
PF. entertaining, amusing, and exciting of modern inven- 
ions, 

None are too young, none too old, none too intelligen 

none too uneducated, to acknowledge its worth an 





uty. 

No , is complete without it, and it must and will 
penetrate everywhere, 

It presents to your view every part of the world, in 
all the relief, boldness, perspective, and sharpness of dee 
tail, as if you were on the spot. 

Photographers are ob el exploring Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, in search of the grand and the beauti- 
ful, and the results of their skill are constantly enriching 
our stock. 

We have an immense variety of paper Views of Sceneg 
in Paris, London, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, The 
Rhine, Versailles, St. Cloud, Fontainebleau, Tuilleries, 
Italy Turkey, Egypt, Athens, the Holy Land, China, In- 
dia, Grystal alace, also Groups Historical, amusing mar- 
riage scenes, breakfast scenes, pic-nics, statuary, &., &c. 
An exquisite assortment of Illuminated Interiors of 
Palaces, Churches, and Cathedrals of France, Italy, &c. 
The effect of these illuminated views is most remarkable, 

Every agp er te of wealth and refined taste should 
havein his drawing-room some of our exquisite views 
on glass, with a revolving stereoscope, showing 12, 25, 50 
or 100 scenes. Nothing can be moro fascinating, and 
one can offer no greater treat to a friend fond of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful. 

Anthony's Instantansous Stereoscopic Views are the 
latest Photographic wonder. They are taken in the for- 
tieth part of a second,and everything, no matter how 
rapidly it may. be moving, is depleted & sharply and dis- 
tinctly as if it had been perieck yatrest. This gives an 
additional value, for to the beauties of inanimate nature 
it adds the charm of life and motion, The process is a 
discovery of ourown, and being unknown in Eu we 
eceive from London and Paris large orders for An- 

hony’s Instantaneous views of American life and 
scenery. 

Among other things we have just published Stereo- 
scopic Illustrations of the scene of the Fuiron 
Prayer Mexrrina,in which many hearts feel an inter- 
est.. The particulars of this will be found in our cata- 


logue, 

Sur catalogue of subjects and prices will be forwarded 
to any address on receipt of a stamp. 

Parties at a distance sending us $8, $5, $10, $15, $20 or 
$25 can have a good instrument and such pictures as 
they may request, sent by Express. 

abs alone, (without instrument) can be sent by 
ma! 
Parties who wish to be advised of everything real) 
valuable in the line that comes out, may send us r 
names to place on record, and we will keep them posted 
at our own expense. 

Men of leisure will find Fectogregey & most fascinat- 
ing and delightful amusement, @ are prepsred to fit 
out amateurs with everything necessa: 

ether with instructions “How to take Pterecesope 
ctures.” E. ANTHONY, 

Importer and Manufacturer of Photographic Mate- 

tereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 

Merchants from every section of the country are 
invited to make an examination of our stock, as our dise 
count to the trade will be liberal. 

To Photographers.--Fisrt class stereoscopic 
Negatives wanted, 
end by mail a print unmounted, with price hy patty 


tive, 
[Cut this out for fature reference.] 


for their success 





IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


RGE BEARD, Wholesale dealer in Oysters 








Frai Game, &c. est market 
rice ft Oho! Fruit ofall kin: altry, do, 
pica fox Ghleg ait ofall kinds, Gam, Hoult, 





(677 ARD TIMES NO MORE. Any person 

(Lady or Gentleman) in the United 8 poe 
sessing & small capita! ge = $F te i ey Nanay + 
an easy and respectable ™s y 'e mS te 


ot elmo ay eter i ty a 
th stam Be 
“ie 41 North sixth-st,, Philadelphia, 


- 


‘ 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 Jefierson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








8S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 
90 Woodward Avenue, 








DETROIT : MICHIGAN. 
THE MARKETS. 
Gccakaiaain. 


The market for flour and grain gives ho promise as , 
yet of ady jmprovement,.. The foreign market is quite 
steady, and though the advices say that breadstufis are 
firm, we cannot péreeive by the quotations that any ad- 
vance has yet been made in prices, nor that the markets 
on this sido of the Atlantic have been in the least affected. 
‘We quote in our editorial page what the very best Eng- 
lish authority says of the foreign markets and their 
prospects. Some of the Railroads are making their ar- 
rangeinents for the sprigg trade, and the Great Western 
has already established the following prices on provisions | 
and flour from Detroit to the places named: ' 


Provisions, Flonr. i 
per 100 lbs. per bbl. 
To Buffalo ...- ---- ------ 000 206 80c 
“ Sus. Bridge .--- -.-- .----- 20c 80c 
% PorontO ..cc 22-- coe -22-0 20¢ 306 
“ New York...........-..45¢ 5c 
% Boston .-.... 2. coe ----. 506 95c 


And at these rates this Road is doing an immense_busi- 
ness, 

Frovr.—The receipts of flour up to this date from the 
first of January is stated to be double what it was for the 
same time last year. The whole trade in flour here at 
present is restricted to the local'demand. Prices rema 2 
steady at $5@5 873¢ for. good brands of extra white, 

Wueat.—The receipts of wheat are very light ct 
$1 25@1 30. : 

Corn~ Is proving to. be very plenty, and sells on tis 
atreet at 45@46c. 

Oars—Are in fair demand at 84@85c per bushel. 

BaAguey.—Common lots of barley bring $1 30@1 33 @ 
100 . Samples of first rate quality are worth $1.87}, 

Ryz.—This grain is purchased readily at 78c per bush. . 

Feap.—Bran is not quite in such demand as it has 
been; $15 per ton isits highest rato of quotation. Mid- 
lings are worth $18@20 per ton’ Corn meal is offered 
in the streets at $1 06@1 123. ' 

Sxxps.— Clover seed is dull of sale and ranges from 
$875 to 400 per bushel. Timothy seed is v. ry scarce 
and though quoted as worth $8 50 per bushel thore is 
none to be had. 

Porarors.—Potatoes are coming into market quite 
freely, and sell at 80 to 87 cents tor the best Mercers and 
pinkeyes. The more common varieties do not bring 
more than 30 cents. - 

Hipzs AND Px.71s.—Hides are worth 53¢c for butchers 
and 6c for country hides. Pelts are selling at $1 50 for 
good fair heavy skins. 

Burrer—Is plenty and has declined till good roll only 
bring 12 to 18 cents. 

Eeos.—Fresh eggs from wagons bring 10c, and some 
have sold in the market as low as 9c. 

Appixes.—Theroe is no change in the prices of apples. 
Good yerieties bring at the rate of $3 to 8350 per bbL— 
Some sell at $2 50, 

Brans—Are selling at 873g per bushel for good clear 
parcels. 

Lagp axp TaLLow.—Lard is worth 12c per pound.— 
Tallow sells at 7 cents.- 

Saut.—Fine common salt sells at 1 25 per lbs. Coarse 


at 1 87%. 
Live Stock, &c. 

The cattle market this week shows somewhat of a 
a slightly better feeling. We have quoted 3c so long 
that the figures began to look tiresome. This week 
however, we note a sale of very good cattle to the num- 
ber of ten head at 8% cents live weight. This givesa 
slight inkling of better times for feeders. We saw some 
very good hogs weighing about 250 pounds each, sold 
this week at 63¢ cents. There was nothing done in 
sheep. A few calves are beginning to come in and sell at 
three to four dollars, but they have got to be very good 
to bring that price, 

We note that the New York cattle market seems 
steady at last week’s rates, though the supply is very 
large. The telegraphic report says: 


At Albany we note the number of cattle received in 
that market amounts to 600 head more than last week, 
and even with this extra supply the quotations show bet- 
ter prices than were given last week. The rates com- 
pare as follows: 





This week. Last week. 
Premiam ........-.-<-- 6 ¢ «<6 
cone, 26@ ages cncoeS KOOKS 44%@5<c. 
First quality -44@4%c. 464 @4%c. 
Seound quality --34@4yc. 34 c. 
Third guality.. --2% ce 26@2%Xc. 
MEER news site Kop conce 2360. 23gc. 


2 
Terry and Pendell sold 15 head of Michigan cattle 
weighing 1,475 at 43¢c. Phillips & Wood 14 head ave- 
raging 1,525 at 43¢c. Case & Hilborn 18 head at $46 
each; weight 1,200 pounds. C. R. Austin & Co, 15 head 
averaging 1,550 pounds at $75 50 per head. Prime sheep 
are selling in this market at 6c live weight. 


Wool, 

We note in this market that sales to the amount of 
3500 pounds have been made during the week, at rates 
which give 80 cents for the common grades, 36 cents for 
the fine lots and 41 cents for the superior, most dealers 
cannot see their way through the wool for the next two 
or three months, owing to the very foggy state of the 
atmosphere whieh surrounds this staple, At the east we 
notice no change in rates, and the manufacturers are 
genorally making but very light purchases, and general - 
ly all sales favor the buyer. Holders feel a little ticklish 
at this late season, with the prospect of a very large 
clip coming in pretty early, In noticing the New York 
market, the Hconomist says: 

The market for wool is still without any activity, and 
priees though not generally lower, still rule in favor of 

the buyer. The demand is mainly for the supply of the 
pressing wants of manufacturers and dealers, and t e 
sales are of course moderate. We note sales of 30,000 
D fleece at 883@50c,; 60.000 , pulled within our quota- 
tions; 20.000 Ib. California 12@17o. The stocks of fleece 
and pulled wools are further reduced in this market. 

PutspELruisa.—The mparket for this staple has been 
very inaetive, but without any alteration to note in 
prices, anil the sales have been mostly confined to small 
- hots within the range of quotations. 

Provipence.—Market dull. Stock small. Very lit- 
tle demaad. - The sales for the week have been 17.000 Db 
fleece at from 42@55c; 9.000 I forcign at 2@8lc. 

Boston,— There continues to be a fair and steady de 
mand for fleece and pulled wool and prices remain with- 
out change. The sales of the week have been 100.000 D 
at our quoted prices for the different grades, The de- 
mand is principally for superior and extra pulled and 
medium and good grades of fleece. © ’ 


, va a 
TPE pabeotiber, wishing to go weet, offers for aale a fing 
k t li Mul Ww 

ack and depny and two yearlin EDGcoumee 


suld a3 4 ; G. W. 
Lima; ‘co., Indiana, Jan, 10, 1860, 3-4m 


STOCK BREEDERS COLUMN. 


S. BROOKS, 
WEST NOVI, MIOH., 


BREEDER OF SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


OR SALE, twenty head of pure bred Shorthorn stock, 
bred from ponent, importations, ranging from calves 
to four year old bulls and heifers, 
For farther information apply to A. 8, BROOKS, 
11-3m* West Novi, Oakland co., Mich. 


DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 


bred Durham bull KENTUCKY, de- 

o. 48 of Michigan Stock Register, (See 

.) can = at a reasonable 

Calved July 8, 1856. Sire, Robin 918 A. Dau, 

aphné got by Mercer 701 A. bin was bred by H. 

Clay, Jr., of Kentucky. This bull was brought to Michi- 
gan in 1857. For further pacers inquire of 

12-1m JAMES BIRNEY, Bay City, Mich. 


OB SALE—A four year old Stallion of Messenger 
F and Mambrino Chief trotting stock—of dark brown 
color, and symmetrical form. He was sired by Mambri- 
no Chief, ore by Hon. James B. Clay. of Ashland, 
Kentucky; his dam was one of Col. Thompson’s blooded 
6 can be seen at the residence of 

‘JAMES BIRNEY, Bay City, Mich. — 


REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH’S 
MOVABLE COMB HIVE. 


Patented October. 5th, 1852. 


COMB REMOVED.—Each comb in this hive is at- 
tached to's separate movable frame, may be all taken 
out inafew minutes, without cutting or injuring them 
in the least, or at all enraging the bees. 

STOOKS STRENGTHENED. By this arrangement, 
weak stocks may be easily strengthened, by helping 
them to combs, honey, or maturing broods taken from 
8 ones, and queenless colonies s ved from certain 
ruin, giving the means of obtaining another queen. 

FERTILE QUEEN-—MOTH.—As all the stocks in 
the Apiary, by the control of the combs, can be kept 
strong in numbers and in ion of a fertile queen, 
the ravages of the bee moth may be effectually prevented. 

SEE ‘WHAT IS WRONG.—TIf the bee keeper suspects 
that anything is the matter with a hive, he can open it, 
and by aos examination of its combs, ascertain, in a 
few minutes, its true coudition, and thus apply inteli- 
gently the remedies which it needs. 

NEW COLONIES.—New colonies may be formed in 
less time than is usually required for hiving natural 
swarms; or the hives may be managed on the common 
swarming plan, or enlarged, (without alteration of 
existing parts,) so as to afford ample accommodation for 
& non-swartiing stock. 

DRONES AND QUEENS.—By avery simple arrange- 
ment, the queen may be confined to her hive while the 
workers have their liberty, so that. bees may be left at 
any time, witty t the least risk of their swarming in 
the absence the bee-keeper. The drones when in 
tull flight may, by the same device, be excluded from 
the hive and 5 rhe ed, * 

SURPLUS HONEY.—The surplus: honey may be 
stored in an upper box, in frames so securee as to admit 
of safe transportation any one of which may be taken 
out separately and disposed of; or if preferred, it may 
be stored in smal] boxes or glasses, in convenient, beau- 


1 and saleable form. 

‘RANSFER COLONIES.—ColoniesjJmay be safely 
transferred from any other hive to this, at all seasons of 
the year, as their combs, with all their contents, can be 
removed with them, snd easily fastened to the frames; 
and if this operation is skilfully scapes 1 in the gather- 
ing season, the colony, in a few hours, will work as vig- 
orously in the new as they didin the oid hive. 

NO BEES KILLED—If the combs of the bee-hive 
can be easily removed, and with safety both to the bees 
and the operator, then every enlightened bee-keeper will 
admit that a complete revolutien must eventually be 
effected in the management of bees. 

WELL TESTED.—This hive has been in use for a 
sufficient length of time to test its value, and is adopted 
by some of the largest bee-keepers. It can be made in 
a simple, cheap and durable form, or may be constructed 
with glass on all sides. 

What The Ohio Farmer segs: 

Weare satisfied that this is, by all odds,the best bee 
hive ever invented, and we doubt whether it is capable 
of improvement. it seems to be perfect in ewery par- 
ticular. We have etested it, and can recommend it to 
every farmer, as an article in which he can invest a few 
dollars with profit and pleasure to himself and family. 

hat Dr. Kirtland says: 

See Dr. Kirtland’s opinion of this hive, in the Ohio 
Farmer of Dec. 12, 1857. It is not possible to recom- 
medd anything more hi.hly than ho does this hive. He 
is enthusiastic in its praise, and so are all who have used 


it. 

PRICE OF RIGHTS.—An individual or farm right to 
use this invention, will be sold for ten dollars. Such a 
right entitles the purchaser to use, and construct for bis 
own use, on his own premises, and not otherwise, any 
number of hives. Ministers of the Gospel are permitted 
to use the hive withou* any charge. Those purchasing 
individual rights are hereby informed that the inventor 
has expressly secured to them the right to use any im 
rovements which he may hereafter patent, without any 
urther charge. 

iy) Tyg me for individual and territorial rights, in 
the New England States, New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, California, and the Territories, addressed to 

10-Im R. C. OTIS, Kenosha, Wis. 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 
CARPETS, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
Laces, Embroideri 
White Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Cloths, 
icks, Printed Lawns 
brics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls. 
OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 
Is complete in ali its branches, 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply. 
Extra Super Ingrain 
fapertee do, Fine Ingrain do, 


tton and Wool do, 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Beipes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Bugs and Mats. 

Window Hollands, 
Window Shades, 


il Clot 12, 18 and 24 foot, 
4: OE a eons Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Which we offer cheap for cash. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & OO, 
144y No, 74 Woodward Avenues, Detroit. 


Seeds and Plants by Mail. 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY SEED, $1. 

2, 20 Lawton Blackberry root cuttings, $1. 

30 Wilson, Peabody, or Hooker Strawberries, $1. 

2 ounces Arctic Pearl Corn, ripens in T weeks, $1. 

1 Diana Grape vine, $1. 

P. sent free by mail. Send for a free circular 
of the Lyons Nursery. EWAN SYLVESTER, 
12 Im Lyons, N. Y. 


Horse Powers, Threshers and 
Cleaners 
$.8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 


‘ Rass) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mill 








of. 





Mich. Fa 
rice. 





mares, 
12- 














Hosiery, Sheetin 
Fiennes, 








Flour 
ills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith s 
mut Machines, PEN 
: No. 108 Woodward Ave.. Detroit. 





CUMMINGS PATENT 
Ax STRAW AND STALE. CUTTER, 
the des hand or horse power, at 
sisth Deo ee eres AGEL WAREHOUSE, 





the ensuing season, 1860. 


The terms of service will be Twenty-five Doll. 
The season will commence on the first of Ap 


kind. He possesses 
the most 
bine bl 


last season and proved himself a sure foal getter. 


mor, winner of the Gratwicke stakes. 


by Herod. Palmyra was also the dam of Tadmor. 

by Blucher; g. g, dam 

by Bartlett's Childers,— 
yerly mare. 


by Beninbrough,—Expectation ier to Telemachuss) 
ton mare by Partner—Sister to 
White Turk—Dodsworth—Layton Barb mare. 
trellina by Castrel. 

Polona 


£500 a side. 

From the foregoing pedi 
racers in both England an 
of Thoroughbred Horses, 

Marshall, Mich., 1860. 


THE ONLY ARTICLE 


UNRIVALLED IN MARKET, 


WITH IMMENSE 


HOME AND EUROPEAN DEMAND. 


THE reasun why is that by Nature’s own_process it 
restores the natural color permanently after the hair be- 
comes gray; supphies the natural fluids, and thus makes 
it grow on bal eads, removes all dandrufi, itching, and 
heat from the scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and 
thus cures all nervous headache, and may be relied on 
to cure all diseases of the scalp and hair ; it will stor and 
keep it from falling off; es it soft, glossy, healthy 
and bd iful; and if used by the young two or three 
times a week, it will uever fall or become gray; then 
reader, read the following and jrdge for yourselves: 


ew York, Jan. 8, 1858. 

Messrs, 0. J. Woop & Co., 

Gentlemen: Having heard a great deal about Profes 
sor Wood’s Hair Restorative, and my hair being quite 
Bray, I made up my mind to lay aside the prejudices 
which I, in common with a great many persons, had 
against all manner of patent medicines, and a short 
time ago I commenced using your article, to test it for 


myse 

The result has been so very satisfactory that I am 
very glad I did so, and in justice to you, as well as for 
the encouragement of others who may be as grey as I 
was, but who having my prefudies without. my reasons 
for setting it aside, are unwilling to give your Restora- 
tive a trial till thoy have further proof, and the best proof 
being ocular demonstration, I write you this, which 
ou may show to any such, and also direct them to me 
‘or further proof, who am in and out of the N. Y. Wire 
Railing Establishment ever pe 

y hair is now its. natural. color and; much improve 
M ir is. its d, h i d 
in a; pearance every way, being glossier and thicker and 
much more healthy looking. am. re zeapecwallys 

ENRY JENKINS. 


Cor. Columbia and Carroll sts., Brooklyn. 
Livingston, Ala., Feb. 14, 1858. 
Fror. Woop—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has 
done much good in this part of the countiy. My hair 
has been greatly diminishing for several years, caused, 
I suppose, from a slight burn when I was quite an infant. 
I have been using your Hair Restorative for six weeks 
and I find that I have a fine head of hair now growing, 
after gry | used all other remedies known, to no effect. 
I think it the most valuable remedy now extant, and ad- 
vise all who are afflicted that way to use your remedy. 
You can publish this if you wee Pune Yours, &c., 
8. W. MIDDLETON. 
me my Sept. 9 1857, 
Pror. Woop—Dear Sir; Your Hair Restorative is 
roving itself beneficial to me. The front, and also the 
ack part of my head almost lost its covering—was in 
fact BaLD. I have used but 2 half pint bottics of your 
Restorative, and now the top of my head is well studded 
with a promising crop of yong hair,and the front is 
also receiving its benefit. I have tried other prepara- 
tions without any benefit whatever. 1 think from my 
oWn persona’ recommendation, I can induce many 
others to tryit. Yours, respectfully, 
D. KR. THOMAS, M. D. 
No. 464 Vine Street. 
The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3g a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty 7% soit page in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, vs the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 


Dealers. 
J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 


Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. B. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the. recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michi 
low those of former 
THE MODEL LI 


[ii}lyr 


10-tf 





at prices much be- 
ears. Our lines are 
cs OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. L. HURD & Co., 
Foot of Second-st. 


TOLEDO 
WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 


A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 
FFER to the trade generally and to all persons wish= 
ing to purchase in large or small guantities, at the 
lowest rates per dozen, hundred or th d. 

Our stock comprises, Apples, Pears, dwarf and stan’d, 
Plums, Cherries, dw’f and st’d, Peaches, Apricots, Nec- 
tarines, &e., as wellas Lawton Blackberries, Strawber- 
ret, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Grape vines, Currants, 


Taking transportation and season into consideration, 
we sell lower than alinost any eastern nursery. Our 
stock of Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrabbery 
Greenhouse _— is the largest west of Rochester, ia 

Orders solicited. A, FAHNESTOOK & SONS, 

Toledo, Ohio, 

Send stamp and get a catalogue. 8-Sweow 


FEAR. TREES ! 7 PEACE TREES !! 
each 0! @ most a) 
Point oi Wan taste ae 
"ites ios feet, cones per 100; rors per 1000. 
Ons Mek.” “eamet A Pip eTEe yilegs, Warne 
Lawton or New Rochelle Blackberry 


Y MAIL.—For $1 I will send, post free, 25 root 
B tings of this famous plant, which will Locure to com 
accompany. oH. B.L 




















Directions to 
10-8w* Sandusky, O. 


Show in 1858 for the best colt likely to make a Hunter, over 26 ng 
caster Show, for the best colt calculated to get Hunters and Carriage horses. 


ADMIRATION. 


_- Imported Thoroughbred Stallion will stand at the Stables of 


A. L. HAYS, Marshall, Calhoun Co., Mich.. 


TERMS. 
yable at the time of service, or in approved notes. 
and end on the first day of July. 
with foal will be entitled to service free from charge the next following season. 
DESCRIPTION. 

Admiration is a rich bay, sixteen hands high, coming four years old and pertectly free from blemishes of any 
immense bone and muscle and was prunounced by the most competent judges to be one o! 
rfect thoroughbred horses in England. He is thoroughly 
with bone and first class symmetry, He obtained the first prize at the Yorkshire Agricultural 





1 mares proving not 


calculated to produce siock that will com- 


Also, the jirst prize at the Don- 
He served a few msresin England 


PEDIGREE. 
Admiration was bred by Mr. Johnson of Driffield Farm, near Driffield, Yorkshire, England, Sire, Sir 
Nestor. Dum, Polonaise. 
Sir Nestor was by Ion, out of Palmyra,; Ion by Cain, the sire of Imported Albion; Ion was ont of t 


by Edmund, and'ran second to Amato, the winner of the Derby in 1838, and also second to Don John, the winner 
of the Great St. Ledger the same year. Ion was sire of Wild Dayrell. winner of the Derby in 1855, and of Tad- 


Palmyra, the dam of Sir Nestor and grandam of Admiration, was by Sultan, out of Hester by the Camel (sire of 
Touchstone), he by the celebrated Whalebone, by Waxy, b; Pot.8 oes, by Eclipse, &c. 
Middleton, imported Glencoe, and other horses of like reputation; he was by Selim, by Buzzard, by Woodpecker 


Sultan was sire of Bay 


Polonaise was bred by Lord Zetland in 1846, and was by the Provost, out of Siberian oy Brutandorf, grandam 
al by Sir Peter,—Olivia by Justice,—Cypher b’ Squirrel—Fribble us,— 
oneywood’s Arabian,—the dam of the Two 


"s dam by 
rue Blues by William’s Turk, out of a 


The Provost was got by the Saddler, out of Rebecca by Lottery, g. dam by Cervantes,—g. g. dam Anticipation 
—Ja 


y Herod—Skim nus—Spinster by Crab—Widdring- 


quirrel’s dam i A raw A Buttocks—Greyhound—Makeless—Brimmer—Plaice’s 
e Sa 


ler was by Waverly, the sire of Don John, out of Cas- 


won four matches at three years old, beating at even weights Elthiron for £1,000 a side, Uriel £400 a 
side, two miles, Highland Fling, two miles, £200 a side, and Glauca, winner of the Cambridgeshire stake, for 


ee it is clearly evident that Admiration combines the blood of the most celebrated 
America, and cannot fail to answer the entire demands of the most fastidious lovers 


‘. A. L. HAYS. 
1859. WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 1860, 


res 






MI 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 





MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 
With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Rouse’s Point. and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
1 ane England States, and all points West and South- 
es' 





O* and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 
ge: Trains will run as follows; 
FROM DETROIT, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 9.30 A. M., arriving in Chicago at 10.80 P. 
“nk — baneys~ fad agi P. poe amet 
ontreal an 0 re: at 9. L 
arriving in Chicago at 30" P Me 


12.15 A, M. 
FROM CHICAGO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 6.00 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 6.00 P. M. 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 7.00 P. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7. A. M 
FROM TOLEDO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 8.00 P. M., arriving at Detroit at 6.00 P. M. 
Chicago and Montreal Bxproes, daily at 4.00 A. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago. with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 

Connect also at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamiltonand Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier und Goshen, 

Trains from iy and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk Railroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations, 

FREIGHT TRAINS leave Detroit daily except Sundays 
at 5.50 A. M., arriving in Toledo at 11.10 A. M., and 
Chicago via. Adrian at 8.10 next morning. 

Leave Chicago dail ernagt Sundays, at 9.15. A. M, and 

8.00 P. M., arriving in Detroit at 9.00 P, M. 

(28 Passengers for Cincinnati, via Dayton and Mich- 
igan Road, will take the 9.80 A. M. train from Detroit, 
which makes direct connection at Toledo with Dayton 
and Michigan trains for Lima, Dayton and Cincinnati. 

(ee Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 
Minutes slower than Detroit time. 

GS Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 

ht trains on this route. 
ame and Fare the same as by any other Rail Road 
oute.. 

| Abed change of cars between Detroit snd Chi 

aggage checked through to sll points East & Wes' 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sup’s, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit, T-+tf 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 
Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 
Ky., 1857. 
The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 


s 





now being manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Uheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
ret been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each, 

These machines will manufacture per day, ie | 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS 0 

R PIPE TILE. 
but 500 gandesnd can be 
nited 


és at a chea 8 easily save the price of the ma- 


For Simplicity, wurability, Economy, 
Oheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 

© World! 
At the present tlme, when thorough 


has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers ‘ simplest 


and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 


ing material far superior to any other matérial now used 

“ bts f sth for these machin be addregs- 
cations for these es ma: a 

bite  meJOHN. BAIN 





9-tf ’ Birmingham, Mich. 


0.80 A. M., and Toledo at | tit; 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


A compound remedy, designed to be the most eff 
Alterative that can be Itisa ooneentrated v2 ‘ 
tract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combined with other sub. 
wer as to afford 
effective antidote for the diseases Goreapastl ~~ 
tocure. It is believed on such a remedy is wanton te 
m Stramous complain 
one which will accomplish their cure must wha “pM 
mense service to this large class of our afflicted fellow 
citizens. How completely this compound will do it 
has been proven by experiment on many of the worst 
cases to be found of the following complaints :— 
Sokoru.a anv Sororutovs Comp.aints, Eruptions 
AND Erevrtive Diss Uxoxrs, Pinrizs, Biotonrs 
Tumors, Sart Ragu, ScaLp Hap, SyPHILis AND Sy- 
PHILITIC AFFECTIONS, MxrrowRIAL Diszas Dropsy. 
NEURALGIA oR Tio DovLoureEvx, Danaus, Drerene 
sup dgpoe yw mr jee Rose or St. Antony's 
ee e whole class of 
Yh Mopper or THE BLoop. Sonnets 
compound will ba:found a great promo 
health, when taken in the spring, to expel The ro 
mors which fester in the ff at that season of the year 
By the timely expulsion of them many rankling disor- 
ders are nipped inthe bud. Multitudes can, by the aid 
of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
system will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural channels of the 
body by an alterative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
blood whenever — find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins: 
cleanse it whenéver it is foul, and your feelings will te} 
you when. Even where no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy bettor health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
doting og eo gel Goer something must 
, 2D e@ great machiner 
overthrown. gr 'y of life is disordered or 
uring late years the public have heen misled b 
large bottles, yoy sy give a quart of Extract ot 
Sarsaparilla for one dollar. Most of these have been 
frauds upon the sick, for they not only contain little, if 
any, Sarsaparillu, but often no curative roperties what- 
ever. Hence, bitter and painfal disappointment has fol- 
lowed the use of the various extracts of Sarsa arilla 
which flood the market, until the name itself is ustly 
despised, and has beeome synonymous with imposition 
and cheat, Still we call this compound Sarsaparilla, and 
intend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
frum the lead of obieaay which rests upon it. And we 
think we have ground for believing it has virtues which 
are irresistible by the ordinary run of the diseases it is 
intended to cure. In order to sectre their complete 
eradication from the system, the remedy should be jadi- 
ciously taken aceording to directions on the bottle. 
PREPARED BY 
DR.J.C. AYER & CO., 
; LOWELL, MASS. 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 


All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farr: 
and by all its every wise ny pny 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 
is compounded entirely from Gu 
T74 has become an established fact, a Standard Medi? 
cine,known andapproved e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to jwith confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is && recommended. 

It has eured thousands © within the last two years 
who had given up all ‘hopes of relier, as the nu- 
merous unsolicited certi- Es ficates in my’ possession 
show. 

. The dose must be aki! =< ted to the tcinperament 
of the individual taking gg jit, and used in such quan- 
ithe Bowels. 





ties as to act gently on 


Let the dictates of your © judgment guide you in 
the use of the LIVER os pry I GORA ‘OR, 
and it will cure Liver; Complain Bil- 


lious Attacks, Dys- ™ 
Diarrhea, Summer p> mplaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, = Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive- mess, Cholic, Cho- 
lera, Cholera Mor- = bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu- lence, Jaundice, 
Female Weak- pa (messes, and may be 


used successfully as an. \Ordina Family 
Medicine. It will; cure SIC HEAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands can testify,) in twenty 


minutes, if two or; three teaspoontuls 
are takem at com-) pay |mencement of attack. 
All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. nal 
MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 


Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
0. 


SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 


Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
in any climate. 

The Family Ca- thartic PILL is 1 
entle but active Cathar- tic which the proprietor 
as used in his practice more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas- ing demand from those 

who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 

faction which all express in regard to their use, has 

induced me to place them within the reach of all, 
know that different Ca- 


The Profession well 
thartics act on different partons of the bowels. 
HARTIC PILL 
this well established fact, 
variety of the purest Veg- 
alike on every part of the 
ood and safe in all 
needed, such as De- 
Stomach _ Sleepi- 
Back and Loins, 
and Soreness over 
from sudden cold, which 
end in a long course of 
tite, a_ Creeping 
over the body, 
Headache or 





The FAMELY CA- 
has, with due reference to 
been compounded from a 
etable Extracts, which act 
alimentary canal, and are 
cases where @ ;Cathartic 
rangements of the 
ne Pains in ths 


frequently, if ne, lected, 
Fever, Lees or a pe- 
Sensation of Cold 
Restlessness 


CATHARTIC PILLS. 








weight in the hea all Inflammatory 
Disease Worms in Children _ or 
Adults. heuma- tiem, great Purifier 
of the Blood and many iseases to which flesh is 
hetr,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 


Dose, | to 8. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 
The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed b Drugatete generally, 
and sold =o by FE A all the large towns. 


NFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprictor, 
8l-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York. 


‘THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER | 


is the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 
Twenty-three stwm; e been with this Ma- 
chine in an howr and fifteen . The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 





any part of mictigen except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
200, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 


en, 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary. information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

AVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [3] 


Wilson’s Albany Seedling Strawberry. 
{pom oie vey Thousand, at five dollars per thou- 
sand, or three dollars for five hundred; packed in 
moss and delivered at the Express or R. R. feeleht office. 
W. H. HAY 
9-5w Bridgewater, Oneida co., N. Y. 


THE PEOPUE’S MILL. 


OR SALE at Penrreiy’s Acer’, Waxrenovsr, at man- 
ufacturer’s prices, freight added ; and can’ beseen ran- 
ning in this city, Detroit, Mich. 53 tf 


EVERGREENS and STRAW’. 











BERRIES. 
oe Norway Fira, 18 inches to 2 feet, at $12 # 100. 
a “ ry “ « 90 1000. 


100,000 * “ . 9to 12 inches, 1000. 
000 Wilson's Albany and Hooker strawberrices, at 
ir 000 1 Tanne o Rhub rb 810 100, $80 per 1000 
nneus Rhu’ % 
Toledo, Ohio. 8-9w FA ESToOor & SONS. 
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